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“Ot the Increase of His Government, and of Peace” 


Che Great Expectation 


Unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given; 
And the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: 
And his name shall be called Wonderful 
Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace. 


Of the increase of his government 
And of Peace, there shall be no end. 
ISAIAH. 


Mary's Song 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior. 

For he hath regarded the lowliness of 
his hand maiden. 

For, behold, from henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath magnified 
me, and holy is his name. 


He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat, and hath exalted the humble and 
meek. 

He hath filled the hungry with good 
things, and the rich he hath sent empty 
away. 

} LUKE. 


Che Song of Simenn 


Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, 
According to thy word; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all peoples; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
And to be the glory of thy people Israel. 
LUKE. 


Che Divine Jdea Embodied 


In the beginning was the Word: 
And the Word was with God: 
And the Word was God. 


And the Word became flesh, 
And dwelt among us. 


JoHN. 


A Parahle 


Said Christ our Lord, “I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me.” 
He passed not again through the gate 
of birth, 
But made himself known to the children 
of earth. 


Then said the chief priests, and rulers, 
and kings, 

“Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 
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Selected by Rosert F. Leavens 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 


And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 


They lodged him, and served him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through the arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He saw his own image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation-stones 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 

And opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


“O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 


“Our task is hard,—with sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These he set in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, here”, said he, 
“The images ye have made of me!” 


James RussELyt Lowe t. 


Bisripleship 


On the Judean hills 
Would I have seen the light 
The watching shepherds saw, 
Turning to noon the night? 
Would I have seen the star? 
That new in heaven shone, 
And followed with a few 
The new-born Christ to own? 


And if mine ears had heard 
The Man of Galilee 
Speaking from heart aflame 
The Truth that maketh free, 
Turning from priest and scribe, 
Dead rite and parchment roll,— 
Would I have hailed in him 
A Prophet of the Soul? 


Those words upon the mount, : 
By waysides, in the town,— 
Unwelcome to his time, 
Now Holy Scripture grown,— 
Would I have read in them 
A message from on high, 
Or joined the multitude 
Who cried out Crucify? 


Ah, vain for you and me 
To question thus the Past! 
Not then but now for us 
The fateful choice is cast; 
Ever the larger faith 
Makes way ’mid doubt and scorn, 
And in this latest word 
Anew the Christ is born. 


The true disciples they, 
The wide earth o’er, who own 
Truth in her manger low, 
Ere yet she mounts the throne: 
Who from the dead Christ’s tomb 
Take not the stones to slay 
In blinded fear and rage 
The living Christ to-day. 


They hear the angel’s song, 
"Tis they who see the light 
The watching shepherds saw 
Making the heavens bright: 
They see the self-same star 
O’er Bethlehem that shone, 
And follow joyful forth 
The new-born Christ to own. 


FREDERICK L. Hosmer. 


Cowards Peace 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly re- 
lations now existing btween their peoples 
may be perpetuated ; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their ex- 
ample, all the other nations of the world 
will join in this humane endeavor, and by 
adhering to the present treaty as soon as 
it comes into force bring their peoples 
within the scope of its beneficent provi- 
sions, thus uniting the civilized nations of 
the world in a common renunciation of 
war as an instrument of their national 
policy; ... 

Article I—The High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and renounce it as 
an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 


From Tue Pacr or Parts, 
August, 1928. 
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~—« Ho Make Sure of This 


HATEVER faith we have, Christmas confirms 
it. Whatever hope is in us, Christmas exalts it. 
Whatever love abides with us, Christmas makes 
it more tender and more deep. The pure splendor of 


loves and ‘by loving conquers; who is merciful and 
by mercy is raised to sovereignty; who although won- 
derful is humble and by the beauty of his lowliness 
ennobles all the lowly. The heart’s deep dream 


that life in Nazareth leaves none of us untouched. It is 


draws our eyes like a 
torch held high. It makes 
us expectant like a ma- 
jestic sign commanding 
silence. It beckons us 
forward to great fulfil- 
ments as the moon moves 
the answering surges of 
the sea. Christmas ages 
not with time for it 
utters the profound per- 
suasions of the human 
heart; and these, being 
forever renewed by mys- 
terious contact with eter- 
nal ideals, never grow old 
and cannot die. In Christ- 
mas and in the humble 
King of Christmas we 
find assurance that the 
invincible hunger of our 
souls is not a mere tor- 
ment never to be as- 
suaged, but an anticipa- 
tion destined to victori- 
ous satisfaction. This 
hunger is that what 
ought to be shall be; 
that the broken shall be 
made whole; that light 
shall be shed upon every 
place of shadows; and 
that upon every uplifted 
face shall shine the radi- 
anee of divine peace. 
One there was who 
lived to make sure of 


right. The piercing 


© Christmas Prayer 


God of all the Ages and of the Dayspring within these hearts of 
ours, we bless thy Name for the Story of long ago, which becomes 
our story, too, and shall touch with its glory the souls of men for 
ever. We praise thee for the good tidings of great joy through thy 
Wondrous Child. 


We think of the Babe, so small and tender, lying in the straw of 
the manger among the patient beasts, whose quiet breathing was his 
lullaby. And we pray that we may so reverence the Life within our- 
selves that we may not injure bird or beast in malice or carelessness, 
or for the sake of vanity; but, having tenderness for all innocent 
things, may we rejoice in the friendship of faithful creatures. 


We think of that Night of waiting, amid the haste and noise of 
the time, when Mary Mother lay listening to the hurried footsteps of 
travelers and all the rough sounds of the inn. And we pray for all 
the Mothers of babes soon to be born; and pray that the compassion 
of men may be upon all young Children, lest in our greedy tumult 
and blind speed we bring upon ourselves the condemnation of those 
who cause little ones to perish. 


We think of the Wise Men, whe came with their Gifts, following 
the Star. And we pray that to-day the knowledge and power which 
men have gained by discovering the secrets of earth and sky may be 
devoted to the good of the world and not its ill, and may be used to 
save life and not to destroy it. We pray that the children of the 
future may escape the doom of war, and that all the sons of men may 
come together within the City of the Light. 

e 


We think of the Shepherds, who heard the glad tidings while doing 
their daily work, abiding in the field. And we pray for all Toilers 
to whom this happy season means weary hands and feet and long 
hours of labor. May they be visited by the strong comfort which has 
its abiding place in common things! And we pray for those in distress 
because no man has hired them. May they find refuge in the help of 
Man; and may all the world have new hope! 

We think of all who heard the Song in the Night, sounding faint 
and far away. And we pray for those who will keep their Christmas 
in strange places and away from their dear homes. We pray for those 
upon whom the enchanted season throws a shadow of happy years 
gone by. May they light candles of patience, kindness, and grateful 
memory, ever when there are dark corners in their hearts. So may all 
our separations show us how far love can reach, and our broken 
circles teach us how closely love can bind. 


God of all the Ages and of the Light that lighteth every man, we 
bless thy Holy Name; and, with the multitude of the heavenly host 
and with the magnitude of the lowly ones of earth, we praise thee, 
saying: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 


toward men. 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY. 


vision 


of faith is wise. 
The spirit’s secret inti- 
mations are a glimpse of 
everlasting truth. Christ 
has come. His life opens 
out the way to life. The 
phantoms pass away. 
Wrong has an imposing 
figure; but is an empty 
shell. Victory is not with 
savage power. Victory is 
pure and clean and souls 
it is that shall win it. 
Over pain and loss, over 
hurts and darkness and 
death we win forward 
to peace and lasting love. 

So Christmas speaks; 
so speaks the soul of 
Opinions change. 
Philosophies destroy one 


man. 
another. Fashions of 
thought follow empires 
in the swift descent from 
proud place to silent 
dust. But man remains 
what Plate called him, 
the spectator of eter- 
nity; and what Christ 
called him, the chosen 
child of the Most High. 
He is stirred by august 
expectations. He is vis- 
ited by mighty hopes. He 
hears the word of Beauty. 
He is summoned by the 


this. One great heart gave itself to toil and desolation 
and death to bestow on us the joy of this supreme 
trust and the fortitude of this heroic faith. Well may 
the bells ring. Well may tall towers shake with the 
music of iron tongues. Well may mighty organs send 
out their pealing message that a soul has come who 


compelling voice of unselfish love. Because he is’ such, 
he will forever look with wonder upon the soul that 
came forth from Nazareth, and when he is at his 
best will rise up and answer the call to make our 


tormented world a habitation of peace and a kingdom 
of God. WiuuiaM L. SuLLivaAn. 
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Keeping Gatch 


NDER the heading, “Oh, for a 
Messiuh!” there appeared a few 


years ago an article by a distin- 
guished publicist and political leader in 
Bengal. After criticizing the social condi- 
tions of his country, he said, “Our salva- 
tion could only come from the emergence 
of some towering and spiritual personal- 
ity completely en rapport with the most 
advanced thought of the age, and pro- 
foundly inspired by the highest ideals of 
national regeneration. Such a personality 
may possibly breathe new life into these 
dead bones, revive the decadent moral 
fervor, and administer the baptism of fire 
without which there can be no new birth 
either in individuals or in nations. All 
we can do is to pray for this saving force, 
and loyally train ourselves for accepting 
its lead when it comes. This sounds almost 
Messianic. But India needs a Messiah!” 

This prophetic yearning is significant 
for the language with which it is clothed. 
Many of its phrases are distinctly Old 
Testament, and the vision of the Redeemer 
is peculiarly suggestive at this time of the 
year. 

In every land, in every age, there have 
been expectant souls who through the 
dark nights of the world have kept the 
Lord’s Watch. This dream of a Messiah, 
however, never arose to more daring 
heights than it did among the Children 
of Israel. The personality of her Deliverer 
changed with the changing environment, 
but always he was to come with redemp- 
tive power. With restless eagerness they 
looked for the rising of his star. “Unto 
us a Child shall be born and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulders.” 

And He came, and his own received 
Him not! 

There must have been all sorts of impor- 
tant folk in Bethlehem on that far Holy 
Night,—and yet of all their absorbing in- 
terests nothing remains, nothing in the 
memory of the race, save that their eyes 
were holden to the most significant event 
in the moral and spiritual life of man- 
kind. Meanwhile an immortality awaited 
the most obscure of them all for the mere 
giving up of his place that night to one 
who bore near her heart the Hope and 
Expectation of the World. 

The pathos of it all was, not that any- 
one had aught against those simple 
peasants whose necessity brought them too 
late to the Inn. There was nothing delib- 
erate about the exclusion of the Messiah 
from the companionship of the world. It 
was just that the age-long hope had been 
submerged beneath a life overcrowded 
with interests that should have been 
secondary. And so the first door to which 
He came was closed to Him! It was a 
strange paradox. He who was destined to 
ereate a Gospel in which all men should 
find a home, could find no room for him- 
self when he came. They had seen His 
great luminous Star in the East,— 

“But the lesser lights confuse, 
The nearer sounds obsess.” 


I wonder if the Guest Chamber in our, 


hearts is being made ready for His com- 
ing. Or may it be that the same preoc- 
cupation is at work in your life and mine? 
Are you and I “keeping watch’’? 

In how many homes will our children 
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CHESTER DRUMMOND 


wait through these coming days for the 
advent of the Christ Child? How many 
of these young lives will be moved by 
thoughts of a greatly human need to 
which it is their joy and privilege to 
minister? How many will close their eyes 
on Christmas Eve, thinking of the lonely 
watch in far Bethlehem? How many, of 
any age, will pause to ponder upon all the 
inexpressible beauty of that eternal mys- 
tery in which life is renewed in endless 
generations, that mystie experience be- 
fore which Wise Men and Shepherds bow 
in ceaseless adoration? How many chil- 
dren in Christian homes will be told that 
the Christ-Child out there in the manger 
means the sacredness of all life? 

Christmas is a Christian holiday, and 
it has come to us, with all its attendant 
joy, because there is something at its 
heart uniquely — beautiful,—something 
which the-intrusion of much that is 
foreign to it, has tended to obscure. 

Have we, for example, overlooked the 
fact that the Wise Men did not exchange 
gifts with each other, but brought them 
to One who was needy and lowly born? 
For weeks in advance “the world of trade” 
dictates a way of keeping the Nativity 
which in many respects is a far-cry from 
the simplicity and the spirituality of the 
event which it thus exploits. Holy-day is 
lost in holiday! He who observes Christ- 
mas after this manner might as well eall 
the day by any other name! 

“O lesser lights grow dim, 

O nearer sounds be still, 

While our hearts remember Bethlehem 

And a cross on a far green hill.” 


It was an old belief among the Druids, 
from whom our custom comes of decorat- 
ing our homes and sanctuaries with gar- 
lands of green, that the gentle spirits of 
the forest flocked to these green boughs 
at this time of the year, that they too 
might be brought indoors, and thus pre- 
served from the killing frosts and storms 
of winter, to resume with the coming 
of spring their recreative offices in re- 
storing life and beauty to the woods... 
So must we who know the inner signifi- 
cance of this glad and redemptive time 
cherish in the warmth of our hearts all 
its creative power, save it from the winter 
which threatens to destroy it, and into 
the spring of the world’s hope send it 
again and again, unto the bringing in of 
the world’s peace! 

If we are to be ready when He comes, 
we must insist that somewhere in these 
days prior to the Holy Night, we shall, 
for a little while, “keep watch’, as did 
the shepherds of old. We must set apart 
for ourselves, and for those who still look 
to us for guidance, a little season of fruit- 
ful quiet wherein we may look up to “His 
star in the East”, while “the nearer and 
the lesser lights grow dim’. 

There are two ways of approach to 
Bethlehem. There is the growing way 
of the Middle Years,—the dangerous hours 
of the soul,—the time when we draw 
near to the Nativity by the easy, unimag- 
inative way of the world,—those years of 
which Dante once said,— 

“In the midway of this our mortal life 

I found me in a gloomy wood, astray, 

Gone from the path direct.” 


This is the period when we become “prac 
tical”; we invest less in ideals; we lose 
the divine resourcefulness of the younger 
and more hopeful years. Our ability to 
clothe mystic realities with eternal mean- 
ings is diminished; we have “strayed 


from the path direct”; we are in danger 


of losing what Jesus regarded as our 
divinest gift,—the child-like heart. To 
such, Christmas is apt to be confused with 
things that may be bought and sold; 
with appearances rather than realities. 
Such as these soon return to the old life 
with its haste and waste; with the “lesser 
lights and nearer sounds’,—and on the 
morrow the Holy Family takes its flight 
into Egypt! 

But there is another and better .way! 
It is the way that counts that gift loveliest 
which is prompted by no thought of re- 
turn. It is the way that reckons that 
offering most precious that is touched with 
the greatest love. It measures Christ’s 
birth by its power to create within the 
hearts of those who adore a full and end- 
less adventure with love! It seeks, not to 
color Christmas with the lesser lights of 
the world, but rather to touch the world 
with the glow of Christmas! 

“What can I give Him— 

Poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd 

I would bring a lamb: 

If I were a Wise Man 

I would do my part: 
Yet—what I can—I give Him— 
Even—my heart!’ 


Che Christmas Hearth 
GORDON KENT 


Let us gather our thoughts and prepare 
our minds to enter into the spirit of the 
great family festival of the year. 

May the love of home and mate, the 
love of child and kin, curve over us like 
a rainbow spanning the world in an arch 
of light. 

The hearts that have burned for the 
love of mankind have learned their first 
lessons of love in the home. They burnt as 
candles before they became pillars of flame. 
So may we prepare ourselves for the 
wider service of humanity by tending our 
lamps to give a clear and shining light 
in the lesser circle of the family. 

May we learn to love children not only 
well but wisely. May the hand of tender- 
ness never offer the apples of temptation. 
May our love strengthen and not weaken 
those to whom it is-given. May the gold 
of affection be unalloyed with folly. May 
it foster no lawless or selfish spirit, but 
create a love of order and a willingness to 
unite in the common purpose. 

May our love tremble with responsi- 
bility. May the plastic child-nature never 
be misshapen by our thoughtlessness, or 
the pure white marble be wasted through 
our vanity, or the unwrought iron become 
an instrument of dishonor through our 
lack of skill. 

Like the home in Nazareth, may our 
homes give to the world sons and daugh- 
ters who shall go about doing good. 
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From a Worker For Peace 


T. BARTON AKELEY 


outcome of the current agitation for 

techniques and attitudes consistent 
with peace may be. But certain re- 
sults come to the individual from 
participation in the problems of peace and 
in the defense of methods upon which its 
realization depends. The results to be 
enumerated will appear to be mere per- 
sonal reactions because of their order and 
form of statement and because of their 
definiteness. Nevertheless I believe they 
represent common perceptions of increas- 
ing clarity. 

War is a human institution: sticks and 
stones do not fight. 

The conduct of war requires the na- 
tional unit, a mass mobilization. 

The real interests at stake in conflict 
are the interests of masses, of social sys- 
tems, interests and arrangements which 
equally involve both parties engaged, and, 
conditioning equally the welfare of both. 

The incidence of war, however, is due 
to the competition of individuals and 
organizations (corporations) for world 
markets, for the sake of private profit. The 
local power of such organizations in poli- 
tics, and their prestige in the eyes of citi- 
zens under the same government, make it 
possible to identify the cause of great 
businesses with national interest. The press 
concurring, it has so far been only a 
matter of business policy to identify the 
“enemy”, to select the incident of “aggres- 
sion”, and to mobilize the masses. War is 
fought to determine whose business shall 
be good business, who shall be allowed to 
compete, who shall take the profits. 

War, then, is an incident in, not an 
accident occurring to, a national policy 
dominated by its most powerful business 
houses: foreign investors, steel and muni- 
tion makers, manufacturers needing raw 
materials, and generally these whose 
profits are diluted by foreign competition. 

But these interests which produce war 
are not the interests of those required to 
prosecute hostilities. They are less gen- 
eral and less important. Furthermore, 
they are antagonistic, whether in peace or 
in war, to the real interests of the masses. 
For in terms of credit and trade facilities 
the nations and their masses are inter- 
dependent and a unit. Whatever the role 
of profit may be, the sphere of business, 
the actual economy of average life, is the 
internation. Wars, therefore, though they 
may be generated by nationalistic emotion 
and conceived by the combatants under a 
nationalistic terminology, are in fact civil 
wars and the real issue is a social issue, 
not a political issue. What other nations 
really want is to do business with one 
another. 

What makes mutually good business 
impossible is the insistence of particular 
concerns on a ‘favorable’ balance of 
trade, which means, for example, that one 
business house, one fragment of the given 
enterprise in the economy of the real inter- 
nation, insists on the leadership or dom- 
ination of trade for the sake of its in- 
yestors and owners. Because these con- 


I’ would be rash to prophesy what the 


cerns conceive themselves as national in- 
stitutions, because each of a given kind 
operates within a single nation, the dom- 
ination of one means the exploitation not 
only of the market but the exploitation of 
the foreign publics involved. 

The absence of an international business 
organization and ethic is, in fact, the 
presence of the opportunity to use force 
for the sake of profit. The ease with which 
patriotic sentiment is associated with 
local business houses obscures the racke- 
teering quality of international business, 
but it is there. 

War and the profit of particular busi- 
nesses are not incompatible, but war and 


What Js Christmas ? 
WINIFRED W. SCHAUM 


What is Christmas? A light in the eye, 
An inward yearning toward things that are high; 
A tender turning toward those that are near, 


And finding them inexpressibly dear. 


The sharing of childhood’s new delights, 
The easing of poverty’s saddened plights; 
The spirit of peace o’er the world anew:— 


May this be Christmas for me and you! 


(Sa) 


the economy of peoples are mutually an- 
tagonistic. The condition on which peace 
may be established, therefore, is that 
business be conceived as a fair bargain, 
a social and international institution, an 
instrument of general welfare first and of 
private profit only secondarily. 
Meanwhile, the availability of the 
masses for the business of war, depends 
on their own “patriotism”. Patriotism is 
of the class of attitudes with love of fam- 
ily and locale. We are not born with it 
but acquire it from the social atmosphere. 
It may have a rationale but it takes itself 
for granted. It acquires authority and so 
loses the sense of the limits and justifica- 
tions for its inception. Let circumstances 
change, therefore, and it is possible that 
a given patriotism should become anach- 
ronistic, on a level with head hunting and 
child sacrifice. Love of family is justified 
by the function which the family performs 
and the qualities of experience which it 
renders available. Love of country is justi- 
fiable so far as geographical and political 
limits coincide with a unique cultural con- 
tribution which they make possible (per- 
haps necessary). Love of country which 
leads to the identification of the individ- 
ual with a local economy is justifiable only 
in case the local economy is the true unit 
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of economic life for its citizens. This con- 
dition, however, no longer obtains. Pa- 
triotism capable of supporting a particu- 
laristic economy is an anachronism, a 
superstition, and, on the part of the man 
who understands the grounds justifying an 
economic expression of economic patriot- 
ism (the internation), either cowardice or 
crime. 

The business of creating a patriotism 
congruous with a business civilization is 
the business of masses (while dominant 
corporations can by means of current pa- 
triotism use the masses for the sake of 
the profit allowed by current morality, 
they cannot be expected to do the work 
of education). Mass resistance is the 
necessary technique. And the masses are 
available from the perennial source, 
namely, individual conviction, public con- 
fession thereof, and active cooperation. 
The means for creating this patriotism 
are very simple, obvious, ready to hand. 
They presuppose nothing more _ than 
courage and integrity. And they are of 
two kinds: 

1. Let organizations, like war-resistance 
movement and labor unions, which are 
aware of the need for mass action, know 
that they are not alone in their knowl- 
edge nor isolated. The consciousness of 
social.backing for a genuine patriotism in 
more than one class of society would give 
a tremendous impetus to peace. 

2. More important: in order to achieve 
the emotional quality congruous with 
genuine patriotism, to give one’s self the 
courage appropriate to the patriot, it is 
only necessary to recall frequently what 
you know about war, about business, until 
the truth becomes a habit. Then, in imag- 
ination, commit yourself to that truth, 
conceive your dignity and worth in terms 
of its maintenance, and you will become 
a patriot. 

All modern wars are economic in mo- 
tive and particularistic in character. They 
are therefore, themselves, the true enemies 
of any nation’s real interests. Participa- 
tion in them is, consequently, the for- 
feiture of the right to win. 

I will make a prophecy, by which this 
diagnosis of the generally implicit and in- 
articulate public consciousness may be 
tested. The Lord brings nothing to pass 
without telling his servants, the prophets. 
Prophets of all degrees in all classes and 
among all nations, from the camps of 
profiteering business as well as social re- 
form, have warned us of the critical na- 
ture of the disarmament conference. We 
may not expect much from the confer- 
ence—I do not, myself. But they have also 
said that peace is up to us, the masses. 
Perhaps politicians cannot extricate them- 
selves from war while our patriotism is 
anachronistic. But a mass of individuals 
content to be individuals and to begin to 
be admitters of the truth where they are, 
can, They, therefore, ought to. And we 
know it. If we individually allow the con- 
ference to pass without having created 
and somehow expressed a genuine eco- 
nomic patriotism, and, if the conference 
should fail, we shall find ourselves 
secretly compromised, unable“to feel the 
cogency of any argument for peace, how- 
ever good, that makes personal demands 
on us, waiting for war, making it. 
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Det They Found Faith 


ROBERT WESTON 


OR many this year, Christmas does 
Pee: bear the promise of joy and peace 
which it bas meant in times past. It 
does not take much imagination to see in 
the homes of some millions of well-mean- 
ing and industrious people discouraged 
and despondent fathers and brave mothers 
keeping back the tears lest they add to 
that discouragement and worry the chil- 
dren. Christmas means added sorrow to 
them. Deprived of any means of earning 
their living, many of them already de- 
pendent on an insufficient charity, and 
others desperately holding out in want 
and actual suffering against the vicious 
blow which charity would mean to their 
self-respect, they see no hope of having 
a real Christmas filled with the spirit of 
good will and gladness for their children. 
The price even of a toy which a child 
would despise is more than they dare 
spend if they have it to spend. Spend it 
though they will to provide some cheer 
for the children, they feel both that it 
will fail-of its purpose and that it brings 
sheer destitution and beggary by so much 
more surely upon them. Capable of doing 
good work, they have tried so often and so 
long to get work, and have failed, that 
they have lost hope and are beginning to 
lose faith in themselves. They live fear- 
fully from day to day not even daring to 
think of the future. Christmas seems in 
prospect to offer only a greater bitterness. 
Yet it was among such folk that Christ- 
mas originated, the down-trodden and de- 
spised of the Roman empire, as a cele- 
bration of the birth of a man who had 
brought hope and gladness and high spir- 
itual peace into a tragic world. Has 
Christmas ceased to be a festival of re- 
joicing for the poor? Are our times less 
hopeful than those of the early Chris- 
tians? I cannot think so. Greed-cursed 
and fear-crazed as our Civilization is, even 
though now it offers no more of brother- 
hood than a breadline, it has been leay- 
ened with the ideal of world brotherhood 
and world peace, and the Jeaven is work- 
ing. 

We have glorified with the name “Prince 
of Peace’ him whose birth we commem- 
orate this day because he brought to men 
hope of an ultimate triumph of love over 
fear and greed, because he exemplified in 
his own life peace in the midst of suffer- 


ing and in spite of want, because he 
called men to a life which could mean 


nothing less than world brotherhood if 
it were lived. In those early days when 
struggle and suffering were more bitter 
and common than that we know, the 
world must have seemed set against such 
a way of life. Ruled by a proud and in- 
solent pagan empire surrounded by even 
more barbaric nations, the Christians 
with their strange way of life must have 
seemed indeed a forlorn cause, and yet 
they found faith to proclaim it bravely 
in the face of tremendous odds, and even 
to set apart this one day as a day for 
rejoicing in the glory of their cause. They 
shared lovingly with each other; they 
gave generously that all might be happy 


and none might suffer, not merely on 
Christmas Day, but throughout the years; 
and when Christmas Day returned each 
year they rejoiced sincerely in their priy- 
ilege of living thus. 

When the Roman world became offi- 
cially Christian, this simple brotherhood 
was forgotten and the pagan ethic was 
grafted onto the Christian doctrine. It was 
a great pity. In doing this something 
much greater than the doctrine was lost, 
a divine way of living, and the church 
never regained it. Perhaps in our more 
complex world we can never win it back, 
but to-day we have a growing realization 
of the need for world brotherhood and 
peace which is akin to it in spirit; and 
we dare once more believe that this world 
may yet be ruled by good will and uni- 
versal concern for common welfare. We 
know that peace can never be surely per- 
manent nor brotherhood be truly realized 
except it be through the establishment 
of fair opportunity and work and _ pro- 
tection against calamity for all, and the 
justice which is born of good will be made 
the rule of human relations. Though per- 
haps it is slow there is a sure and steady 
growth of sentiment for such a world; in- 
creasing numbers of people are trying to 
build these principles into their own lives; 
and the days of the extremes of wealth 
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and poverty are numbered as surely as 
the days of a man’s life. 

The very condition of our world is 
stirring up a social conscience to-day in 
men who never before gave a thought to 
the welfare of others. More than ever 
before it is being borne in upon us that 
“in the gain or loss of one race”, or class, 
“all the rest have equal share’ and re- 
sponsibility. The increasing evidence that 
all humanity is one in bonds of increasing 
interdependence is strengthening our con- 
viction that it should be so in common 
service and spirit. The growing ferment 
of the spirit of world brotherhood is in- 
deed cause for rejoicing, and we may all 
look beyond the present to the future 
with rejoicing for that which is to be. 
The present misery can but hasten the 
happier future. Yet there are many who 
are too fearful and distressed yet to re- 
joice. 

If we put into our lives the contagious 
faith in our cause and the militant cham- 
pionship of it which the early Christians 
put into theirs, and resolve that through 
our activities we shall express them in 
the social order, we shall find it in our 
hearts to rejoice this Christmas as never 
before; to rejoice as sincerely and 
abundantly as did the early Christians. 
They put all of life into the cause they 
served and sought to create in them- 
selves and in their relationships the king- 
dom of heaven which had inspired Jesus. 
Because they did, they could feel joyful 
in the midst’ of adversity. 


Christmas Theology 


LAURENCE HAYWARD 


HAT is the rational explanation 
of Jesus’ special mission to the 


world which, as holy Christmas 
emotions begin now to exert their spell, 
gives them a sober, scientific, and meta- 
physieal meaning? 

Most Unitarians who are personalists 
and churchmen—and most Unitarians 
still, I believe, are such—believe that the 
first Christmas was a miracle in history. 
We believe that nothing in the scientific 
and critical mood of the last century has 
impaired man’s conviction that the great- 
est thing in the universe—greater even 
than such power and law-abidingness as 
astronomy, physics and chemistry are now 
displaying to a perhaps too one-sidedly im- 
pressed world!—is a _ self-conscious per- 
sonality. Life and the church seem to 
teach us not only that God is a Heavenly 
Father, and that dear finite friends are 
still near us in their immortal life, but 
that this world is being made over chiefly 
through the revelation of truth in per- 
sonalities—particularly one historie per- 
sonality. 

Christmas seems to me a_ miracle, 
worked along the lines of those words of 
the Fourth Gospel, “This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee; 
and manifested forth his glory; and his 
disciples believed in him.” 


Unitarians would of course’ relieve 
miracles—both Christmas and Cana of 
Galilee—of any power, arbitrary or 


wrongly miraculous. We do not believe in 
law-breaking miracles. Not of the nature 
of any such breaking of natural laws as 
would be necessary to change water into 
wine was whatever happened in that in- 
cident which St. John strikingly character- 
izes as the manifestation of Jesus’ glory 
and the signal for the disciples to yield 
him their belief. Unitarians do not be- 
lieve in literal, law-breaking miracles. 

In the same way, the glory of our 
Christmas celebration will be undimin- 
ished if we put in the class of beautiful, 
loving, inspired dramatizations of legend- 
ary material our Christmas miracles; if we 
do not consider as historic facts in Jesus’ 
life the ‘‘virgin birth” or the birth stories 
of Matthew and Luke, from which we 
get the wonder of our greatest holy day. 

We should all want to go still farther 
and say that in no unique importance of 
the Savior’s life can we believe that does 
not let its blessing fall on all men—on the 
faithful followers of other religions before 
Christ’s time and since and now, and on 
men. who still are faithful in spite of no 
professed religion! 

The removal of everything exclusive 
and arbitrary from the Christmas gospel 
will not shatter, however, but rather help 
us to increase, our belief in the divine 
meaning of life. 

Those of us who believe that, although 
it was not by breaking God’s physical 
laws, a miracle was worked by Jesus’ com- 
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ing into history-and hearts, define his better met than at Christmas. Already, 


unique position as one of degree rather 
than of difference, and say that he only 
carried to the heights the power of what 
we call a prophet! 

When we mark the way in which the 
world has progressed, particularly the 
way in which a widespread and certain 
faith in the high, beautiful and heavenly 
things of religion has grown, hasn’t it de- 
pended on the existence of two things— 
first, the gradual preparation of many 
human hearts, and, second, the setting 
fire to them by some particular inspired 
genius? God surely wants us all to know, 
love and obey him. In every heart is the 
material for worship. Slowly experience 
prepares it for its role of communion, and 
then at last, when all is ready, in the full- 
ness of time, in the form of the genius, 
the peculiarly inspired, the prophet, comes 
that spark which will‘set us all, as hero~ 
worshipers, in our turn ablaze! Lacking 
either of these two elements, the scheme 
of the world’s redemption would not work. 
God loves all men. It is nowhere else but 
in us that he wants love and obedience to 
Him to be seated. We are so slow, how- 
ever, so thoughtless, so preoccupied with 
this world and so dull, that without the 
more heated nature to command and win 
us, we could not know Him. But at last 
the prophet comes. “How can you tell a 
prophet?” asks a Persian writer. “By 
nothing else than his giving you informa- 
tion about your own heart!” | 

Christ was the supreme prophet. If 
earth was to be made the vestibule of 
heaven, eternal truth had to be revealed 
to mankind with a sharpness and certainty 
greater than any natural religion could 
give. The miracle happened! History did 
it! By the Almighty’s dispensation; as a 
Heavenly Father looked on and in some 
way guided—personalists do not know just 
how, but deeply believe; through the long 
spiritual and moral training of the He- 
brew race, and the intellectual and prac- 
tical preparations of the Greek and Roman 
worlds; in the fullness of time; in the 
supreme way demanded, namely, the life 
of a person!—all the secret suggestions 
of the universe were brought to life— 
strong enough for the mind to grasp and 
develop; beautiful enough forever to 
touch and win the heart; commanding 
enough slowly to make the world over! 

Shall we admit that if Jesus had not 
gained the position of Savior, God would, 
have found some other person to send? 
Of course! God would not have left the 
world in even partial darkness. For ages 
he had been moving us on toward the 


light; is still moving us. But the thing 


with which we have to account is thati 
Jesus did step forth into the world posi- 
tion, which is a great miracle. “What 
marvellous things are facts!’ exclaimed 
Disraeli. “Far more marvellous than any 
theory or speculation!’ With the worid 
ready and waiting for him, indeed, but 
bearing a power tremendously greater 
than any the world then had realized, 
Jesus came; the magic, saving correspon- 
dence was affected of God; the first 
Christmas occurred; Jesus manifested 
forth his glory and the world believed on 
him. 

Never is the test for a miracle of “a 
widespread and certain belief in God” 


even in a hard year, the carols are ringing 
out. The candles soon will be lit. Old, 
happy scenes, full of their kindness ‘and 
love, will come back, and new ones be 
enacted with their promise of greater 
good will to be. And as hearts thrill in 
the fullness of emotional moments, in- 
telleets, too, ordinarily cool, may rise to 
the logical conclusion of the feelings they 
find suffusing them. The holiday, emo- 
tional as it is, has beneath it an austere 
meaning, which the keenest mind, looking 
forth at such things as physical science 
and human history, may grasp. Not a 
fairy story is Christmas, but rather the 
genial celebration of the strange way in 
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which 1935 years ago God quickened, if 
He did not bend and alter, the whole 
course of human life. True it is, as we 
think of Bethlehem, that 


The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee tonight! 
Childlike faith was being raised to a 
manly and womanly grade. New apprecia- 
tions were being made possible of the 
reward of effort and kindness; new re- 
lease from the strain these things some- 
times bring. God was manifesting forth 
his glory in Jesus, and changing a hard, 
too incomplete, too natural, world into 
one where the divine goal of nature could 
be consciously seen. 


uer Natus Est Nobis 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


was a Truce of God, whereby at certain 

holy seasons private warfare was for- 
bidden. To-day, hardly to be known as an 
age of faith, there is even among the 
differing churches, and among the theo- 
logians, a Truce of God. The battle of 
words, the clash of creeds, the odiwm 
theologicum, these all pause on one day of 
the year while the Christian world kneels 
in adoration before a crib. The Why? 
What’? How? of the insatiably curious 
human mind are stopped. Whether we go 
to a place of worship, read our morning 
paper, or turn on our radio it matters 
not, the theme is the same. In the words 
of the Introit for the third Mass of 
Christmas, “Puer natus est nobis”, Unto 
us a Child is born. It is really Christ-mas; 
a day of worship. Not so much, Who was 
this wondrous child?, as gratitude and 
wonder that our flesh could have produced 
him, is the thought that possesses us. 

This is as it should be. Necessary as is 
religious thought, we must never forget 
that thinking about religion is not religion 
itself. If there are those who have made 
religion to consist in affirmations about 
Jesus, there are also those who have made 
it consist in denying things about him. 
Thought about religion like thought about 
the stars and the electrons is a science. 
The more we know about the stars the 
more we can utilize astronomy for the 
enrichment of life; but the knowledge in 
itself is not the utilization. Karl Barth 
is right in this, that religion must be 
“existential”; not only, What? but, How 
do I stand in relation to it? 

Puer natus est. A Child is born. That is 
history. 

He was God’s Son. He was a man like 
the rest of us. These statements are 
theology. 

Puer natus est NOBIS—UNTO US a Son 
is born; that is religion. Never in the 
name of religion was a heretic burned 
at the stake, but in the name of theology. 
When the beauty of the life of Christ takes 
possession of us, when his love for man- 
kind, his regard for women, for little 
children, for the outcasts of society, be- 
come part of us, we may disagree with 
our neighbor’s theology, with his church- 
manship; but he is not thereby our 
enemy; he is our brother. St. Francis was 


[ the Ages of Faith, so called, there 


a Catholic, Wesley a Methodist, Phillips 
Brooks an Episcopalian, Channing a Uni- 
tarian, Gandhi is a Hindu, but when the 
spirit of Christmas permeates our souls 
these are our brethren. According to 
theology they cannot all be right, for they 
contradict one another; but in Christ 
they are one. They are the common prop- 
erty of the race, not because of their reli- 
gious opinions but because of the degree 
to which they incarnated the spirit of 
their common Master. 

The Introit for our Christ-mas is the 
same the world over. Puer natus est nobis. 
Our true worship is tested by the taking 
root within our souls of the principles of 
universal religion which were not so much 
taught by Christ as incarnated in his life. 
The birth of Jesus is only a fact of history 
or an article in a creed unless his birth 
means something in our lives; and thereby 
we know whether this day merely cele- 
brates the birthday of the founder of a 
great religion or whether it is for us 
Christmas. ; 

No Christmas of the past, even in the 
days of war when the prayers of the 
Church were drowned by the deluge of 
fire, has been celebrated in the midst of a 
world in which the spirit of the Child 
seemed to be contradicted more than by 
the scene of this years Never has misery 
been more widespread, misery born not 
only of physical suffering, but of mental 
agony cutting at the very roots of human 
endurance. Good men are searching their 
hearts and asking, Can the spirit of Christ 
be made manifest in such a world? Might 
we not as well give up? But the very un- 
easiness with which we celebrate our own 
Christmas testifies that the spirit of Christ 
has taken root. No Christmas can be per- 
fect so long as one child goes hungry, and 
one father is eut of work. There can be no 
complete happiness for the society or the 
individual in whom there remains one spot 
of sin. Christ has seen to that. 

His kingdom will come and the eternal 
Christmas be the happiness of his brethren 
not when mankind will have agreed upon 
matters of theology but when his spirit 
shall have possessed all creation and God 
shall have become all in all. Then shall 
the great Introit thunder forth from the 
universal choir: Pwer natus est nobis. 
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Let St Be a Force 


T. CLINTON 


HE gospel story of the birth of Christ 
Tis passing, in modern thought, from 

the realm of history to the realm of 
legend, from prose fact to poetic fancy. 

The world has now had nineteen hun- 
dred years of the religion which bears the 
name and professes the spirit of him 
whose coming was announced, according to 
this legend, by a heavenly proclamation 
of “peace on earth, good will to men”. In 
how far has that ideal been achieved? 

There is much of its good-will spirit in 
the world to-day, perhaps more than ever 
before. We see it in individual lives and 
in happy homes where loye sits enthroned. 
We see it in a fraternal spirit leading men 
to extend heart and hand to their fellow 
men in sympathy and cheer. It finds ex- 
pression in institutions and organizations ; 
in a growing interdenominational fellow- 
ship; and among the nations, in a friendly 
cooperation undreamed of in the past. 
Yes. After nineteen hundred years the 
spirit of the Christmas message is in evi- 
dence in the world. 

And yet—in this.year of grace 1931, the 
Christian world is full of the arid wastes 
of life where the flowers and fruit of love 
are stunted and dwarfed, or never seen 
at all. There is bitterness rankling in 
human hearts. Homes are desolate. Lives 
are drear. In the midst of abundance 
there are hunger and cold. There are 
haunted looks on human faces. The spirits 
of strong men and women are breaking 
under the strain of insecurity and the 
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humiliation of enforced dependence. So- 
ciety is torn by clashing forces, group 
against group, class against class, creed 
against ereed, race against race. Nations, 
moyed by suspicion and fear, are building 
new and more terrible instruments of de- 
struction. Ishmael still walks the earth, 
with his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. And, as 
he moves through the human throng, mul- 
titudes follow after him, even as the chil- 
dren followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
The day of “peace and good will’ has not 
yet come. . 

To speed its coming let us at this Christ- 
mas season make a new interpretation, a 
wider application of the ideal of the 
angels’ song. Let us stop repeating it 
simply as a beautiful sentiment, a sub- 
jective attitude, a passive virtue. 

Let us proclaim it as something strong, 
positive, active. Let it be cultivated as a 
vital motive power in the hearts back of 
the best brains, the highest intelligence, 
the wisest statesmanship, the most astute 
diplomacy, the greatest business, scientific 
and inventive genius; and the most devout 
religious living. Let it be made a force 
to inspire to the mighty task of re 
creating the thought and life of the world. 

Then, when another nineteen hundred 
years have come and gone, perhaps the 
ideal of the Christian message will have 
passed from the realm of fancy to the 
realm of accomplished fact. 


Lead Gis Back to the Wap 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


War in the East, and the shadow of war in the West, 
Chilling the souls of men with a growing fear; 

How, in a time like this, so dark with unrest, 
Can we keep the feast of brotherly love and good cheer? 


Nation- armed against nation in all the earth, 
With the clamoring dogs of war awaiting release; 
How can our hearts rejoice to remember the birth 
Of the Child whose life was the pledge and the promise of 


peace? 


Man against man, in a fierce, unbrotherly strife 

That strangles the world and binds it, body and brain; 
With hunger and poverty sapping the sources of life, 

How can we sing the Christmas carols again? 


Child of the promise that flamed in the midnight sky, 

And sang in the song of the angels proclaiming thy birth, 
Speak, to the world, O prophet of God, lest we die, 

And darkness blot out the struggle of man from the earth. 


Speak to the nations that blindly strive in the night, 
Hopelessly doubting the dawn of the promised day; 
Call us again to follow the heavenly light; 
Speak to the peoples, and lead us back to the way! 
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@ Christmas Letter 
Ca Chis Bear World 


BAR WORLD:—You and I have 
been long together. Of all my com- 
panionships none has been so close 

as yours. And to the end of life you will 
be with me. Therefore at Christmas Time 
you will, I am sure, accept my greeting. 

Candidly, I feel that you need a word 
of friendship. You must be very much 
wounded by the hard things that people 
are now Saying against you. You are 
called many unpleasant names, such as 
“chaotic”, “transitional”, “decaying”, “de- 
pressed”, “materialistic”, “war loving’, 
“corrupt”, “hopeless” and the like. Hosts 
of your children are saying that you are 
an impossible world to get along with. 
Still more are saying that your garment 
of civilization is frayed and tattered, and 
that you have no idea where to buy a 
new one. With this flood of complaint I 
do not see how you make any progress at 
all; for the atmosphere is poisoned against 
you. 

At Ohristmas Time may some of us 
say that we do not believe all these re- 
ports? May we not say to you that if 
you are a dark and gloomy place it is 
mainly because we have made you such? 
May we not say that most of our trouble 
lies within ourselves, in our own uwn- 
conquered spirit of discontent, in our 
childish lack of self-control? While we 
have expected you to be a Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth, we have taken few 
steps to bring our inner spirits up to any 
such level. 

I would like to say to you that some 
of us love you. You are the world we 
have always known; and with all your 
mysteries, your shadows, joys and sorrows, 
hopes and disappointments, we yet have 
found you a magnificent gymnasium for 
our souls, a challenging companion to our 
minds, and a varied residential spot for 
our physical being. We love you. 

And by loving you we believe we hold 
out to you the very essence of Christmas. 
The sunlit man whose birth we keep to- 
day never lost faith in you. He believed 
in you so supremely that he felt a creative 
ownership in you and a personal responsi- 
bility for you. He announced the Good 
News that you and your temporary resi- 
dents, the sons of men, form the only 
known arena in which the Infinite Spirit 
of Life can totally express itself. 

So, this is the day of Good News; the 
day of an actual Gospel. May you fully 
share it. And may the criticism against 
you turn to new vigilance on our part lest 
all our new instruments of wisdom, in- 
vention, peace and brotherhood be broken 
by mere petulance ; and lest all your dawn- 
ing horizons be darkened by the dust of 
our discontent. 

We know no other world but you. We 
greet you, The Well Known, with a cheer. 
No angel, I, yet I would say once more to 
you, “Between us there is peace because 
of good-will.” 

To you who would be good, we pledge 
our will to goodness. 


GroRGE LAWRENCE PARKER, 
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Letters to 


Soft Coal 


To the Editor of Tom CurisTIAN ReGIstTHR :-— 


- Thank you for ealling attention to the 
conditions in the coal industry in Ken- 
tucky. On several occasions on speaking 
before different chapters of the Laymen’s 
League, I have advocated making a study 
of the bituminous coal industry because I 
believe their problems are going to con- 
front every industry in the United States. 
The nub of the problem is that fewer men 
than formerly can supply the demand for 
coal. Several factors have contributed to 
this situation, among the more important 
being (1) improved’ mining machinery, 
(2) inereased efficiency in the consump- 
tion of coal, and (8) additional use of sub- 
stitutes. Something is amiss when neither 
labor nor capital can earn a fair return 
in a basic industry. 

In Kentucky in 1929, the average miner 
produced 4.64 tons of coal per day, which 
was worth, f.0.b., at the mines (after de- 
ducting selling cost) $1.54 per ton. Miners 
averaged 222 working days in 1929. The 
miners produced on an average $1,587.30 
worth of coal in Kentucky in 1929. How 
could the industry pay the miner a living 
wage and the operator a fair return under 
such conditions? 

A few years ago a committee of young 
people from the New York area made a 
study of conditions in the bituminous coal 
fields of Western Pennsylvania. To what 
avail? Why did we not “carry on’? Now 
we are to have a committee from our 
Fellowship study the situation in Ken- 
tucky. What are we going to do with their 
report? 

More and more people are coming to 
realize that a new norm is needed in in- 
dustry. If we can use the facts which our 
committee will disclose as the foundation 
for a new industrial philosophy, we will 
be once more among the religious leaders 
of the world. If we can draft the rough 
plans (the lay expert must finish the job) 
of the blue prints of the New Jerusalem, 
we will be the religious leaders of the 
eentury. Some of us are looking for a 
Messiah who will not only urge us to use 
our strength to build the Kingdom of Man, 
but will also direct us where to lay our 
bricks. 

Our commission will disclose many facts. 
Who is going to interpret these facts? If 
the members of the committee cannot or 
will not do so, I hope we will find our 
guide in the columns of THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WOoLLASTON, MAss. 


ROBERT W. JONES. 


Man at Home Here 
To the Editor of THe CurisTiAn REGISTHR :— 
As a humanist of the humbler variety— 
not “among the most gifted men in Amer- 
ica—’, I presume to ask Dr. George R. 


. Dodson to erase one line he draws in THE 


RecGister of September 24. 
He rules the humanists out from among 
those who “feel that man is no stranger or 
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the Editor 


foreigner in the world, that he is the 
highest product of evolution in our part 
of the universe’. 

The majority of humanists feel just 
that way. 

If they do, the closing paragraph of 
Dr. Dodson’s article is wide of the mark, 
or rather, no mark is left. According to 
humanists, the world is not alien to us, 
and our planet, teeming with myriad 
forms of life, is not a vast empty house. 
We are children of Mother Earth. We are 
made of her elements. There is nothing 
in us which is not from her and we shall 
go back to her when our living is done. 
We have been here millions of years, 
couldn’t leave her if we tried, and will 
continue to occupy the planet for mil- 
lions of years to come. Foreigners? Hardly. 
God or no God, this earth is our home, 
and the real issue is that the humanist 
needs no God to feel at home in the world. 

Is faith that the universe is not against 
us but for us, necessarily a declaration 
of faith in God? That seems unwar- 
ranted. : 

Dr. Dodson himself would rate the 
ancient gods as myths. He says, “Few 
would undertake by argument to demon- 
strate the existence of God’, that is, at 
the present day. Evidence, the only proof 
we can respect, is utterly lacking. Are we 
then expected, this late in the day, to 
aecept God on faith? 

As long aS men accepted God as the ex- 
planation of all things there was no science 
worth the name. It was only when the 
supernatural was ignored that men got 
down to the natural causes and began to 
understand the world they lived in. In 
four centuries, research has not flagged 
because no trace of God has been discoy- 
ered and there is no sign that science 
ever will be discouraged in its quest. The 
universe and all that igs in the world 
have proved fascinating enough on their 
own account. If science has not discovered 
God it has discovered something better,— 
health, wealth, and power for the human 
race. Through science men are winning 
what they used to pray for at the feet of 
idols in vain. 

Another indictment: The average con- 
gregation is annoyed at any attempt to 
introduce social-economic issues. That is, 
belief in God is no presumption of social- 
mindedness. On the contrary they pray, 
“We commend to thy fatherly goodness 
all who are in any ways afflicted in mind, 
body, or estate, that it may please thee 
to comfort and relieve them, according to 
their several necessities, giving them 
patience under their sufferings, and a 
happy issue out of all their afflictions. 
Amen.”’ 

Humanism is the doctrine of human re- 
sponsibility. Men must save themselves 
and each other. There is no other help or 
hope. Man is its center and mankind its 
cireumference.° Could there be a _ better 
name for it than humanism? 


Gorpon Kent. 


Sroux Ciry, Iowa. 
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Tu Quoque 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

There is a tu quoque argument to be 
leveled against recent critics of the 
humanists. It concerns their objection to 
the use by the humanists of the word “Re- 
ligion” after it has been redefined (say 
the critics) beyond all semblance of its 
former meaning. 

But this is just what most theists are 
doing themselves, and urging the human- 
ists to do, in respect to another word, the 
word “God”. Just use it, they seem to say. 
Never mind how, or in regard to what. 
Nay—who among us is so presumptuous as 
to seek to define God? Surely you can see 
that the old-fashioned God against whom 
you rebel is as dead as though he had 
never been. This is a new God—something 
entirely new under the sun. Just use the 
old name, and you parry the name of 
atheist and continue without scandal in 
the household of Christendom. 

It is this redefinition of the concept of 
God in Millikan, Eddington and Jeans that 
makes them a shelter and a comfort to 
theists, traditional and modern alike. But 
in leaning so heavily on their support they 
are putting their faith in strange props. 
Millikan’s God is so different from any 
conception of deity. that has ever com- 
manded the worship of Christendom that 
it is to all intents and purposes no God 
at all. And Jeans says in effect: For the 
sake of those who feel the need of it I 
can say that there is no scientific reason 
why it is improper to envisage a purpos- 
ing creator back of this universe if you 
so choose. Do as you like about it. 

Very carefully he refrains from stating 
what he, personally, likes to do about it. 

I, personally, choose to consider the 
groundwork of the universe more rhyme 
than reason. By which I mean that I see 
more poetry than purpose in it. To as- 
cribe purpose to its manifestations, and to 
read from that to a Being, ereating and 
governing it, or expressing his Person- 
ality through it, seems to me of the same 
order of reasoning as that of the savage 
who ascribes a malignant spirit to the 
wailing of the wintry wind, because it 
sounds like it, or as that of the supersti- 
tious who assign a soul to the lone coyote 
because his howl is like a lost and 
frightened child. Consequently I am no 
theist. 

Concurrently, to call that beauty, truth 
and goodness to which we lift up our 
hearts in aspiration, toward which we 
move by the strong desire of the spirit, 
which we labor to fulfil in the world, 
“God”, is to do indeed what Professor 
Haydon is being criticized and defended 
for doing in respect toe the word “Reli- 
gion’. Yet it is what we are urged to do. 
Yield that point, and the estrangement will 
be gone out of the controversy and the 
scandal of Atheism hushed. Yet, strangely 
enough, the implication of self-seeking is 
laid at the door of the humanists for their 
continued use of the word “Religion”, 
when, of the two words, ‘Religion’ has 
always been the looser term, God, the 
more closely defined. If we are justified in 
accommodating either, to accommodate Re- 
ligion is the more honest. 

ORICK, CALIV, Jumia N. BupLone, 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 17, 1931. 
We Go Caroling 


Ek} SHALL be going about Singing carols on 

\X/ Christmas Eve, and it will heighten our 

gaiety and joy as we do so if we remember 
what a treasure of story is gathered up in this con- 
tinuing festival of the holiday out of doors. First of 
all, a carol is not a hymn, says Percival Chubb in 
a charming little essay in The Standard. The mean- 
ing of the carol is partly locked up in the word 
itself, which tells us that a carol (Latin, caraula) 
is not primarily a song, but a dance. 

Carols were “first danced to choral song on the 
village green under the olive trees in sunny Pro- 
vence’. Our story takes us to “the sunny South” 
and “Provencal mirth’; to peasant maidens danc- 
ing in a ring or rondel, with rude minstrels impro- 
vising, piping, and thrumming, the surrounding 
crowd trolling out the refrains, “dancing and 
clapping”. The caro! passes to mid-France, and 
further north to Normandy and Brittany, and 
across the sea to Norman England. The scene 
changes, for the bleak and snowy weather makes 
the carolers seek entertainment within the squire’s 
ample hall. “The log is hauled in with dramatic 
ceremony ; there are revels; and this one night, high 
and low, peasant and lord, mingle in merriment.” 

With the advent of Christianity, the dancing and 
the pagan songs were suppressed, and in the place 
of the latter came, Mr. Chubb says, a melody of 
piety and levity. We incline to the belief that we 
have not kept as much as we should in our caroling 
to that abandon which is so precious for high per- 
sonality ; for it is not true that the austere elements 
in religion have given more than is needed of a tone 
of solemnity to the celebration which in part should 
be utter merriment. 

There ought to be one time in the holiday season 
when we give ourselves without care or even con- 
templation to the sheer delight of being—physical, 
social, jubilant people not so much celebrating as 
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enjoying life as it is, in all of its marvels of beauty 
and gladness. There is a higher place reserved for 
the sanctuary of “the hopes and fears of all the 
years”. To that we shall repair. There is a place 
just as truly for this other life, of dancing, caroling, 
worldly pleasure, which is entitled to all the sane- 
tion of pure religion. 


What Good Organization? 


OBERT WESTON told us last week what 
liberty does in economics. His article has 
swept the subject clean, and our readers are 

profoundly impressed by his remarkable cogency. 
Nothing better has seen the light of print in 
months. We shall hear much from it. And now THE 
REGISTER wishes to take up another equally im- 
portant subject, namely, what organization does 
to the real values in religion. 

Liberty in the material order is a menace, and 
organization may be, or may become, a ruthless 
machine in the church, devastating religion. 

Perhaps we in this so-called free fellowship think 
we have nothing to fear. That is not true; for 
wherever organization grows strong there is much 
in it to stand out against. Something inheres in the 
nature of organization to destroy the values which 
it is brought into existence to foster. In recent 
weeks the evil aspect of the religious institution, 
which is simply the organization hardened into an 
ingrown static condition, has been considered 
(without collusion, of course) by three church 
papers which represent great and varying com- 
munions exercising power all over the world. They 
are journals of the Roman Catholic, Protestant 
Episcopal, and Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

Take The Catholic Citizen first. It dares to chal- 
lenge the powers of that most highly organized of 
all churches, indeed of all institutions. The editor 
sees that religious values are stifled by the official 
concentration upon mechanism and show. His 
temper is such as Luther’s was, and as ours ought 
always to be. He tells us, sententiously, under the 
head, “Effective Policies”, what the Catholic 
Church needs: 

“Less pomp. More prayer. Less of display. More 
of work. Less of. celebration. More of teaching. 
Fewer parades. More lectures. Fewer resolutions. 
More activities. Less of rescue charity. More of 
preventive charity. Less about Catholic institu- 
tions. More about Catholic homes. Less about so- 
cialism. More about the catechism. Fewer monsig- 
nors. More missionaries. Fewer medals. More 
books.” 

Does that come nigh us Unitarians? Change a 
word here and there, and we say it does! 

Let us go on with another spiritual crusader, in 
The Churchman. As soon, he says, as two people 
share and join in religious ideals, there is the be- 
ginning of a church. Otherwise we should find reli- 
gion in the realm of isolated mysticism. “But 
the moment an organization is formed, the first 
luster and force of the ideal begins to dim.” Who 
will deny it? Certainly, every real minister will 
confirm it. 

“Tt is not long before we find ourselves working - 
to perpetuate the organization even in violation of 
its ideal’ [our italics]. This Episcopalian knows: 
“The society founded to assert freedom of thought 
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and independence of opinion is attempting to sup- 
press others who disagree.” How is that for truth, 
everywhere? “The church founded to develop the 
Christian life through the association of like- 
minded disciples of Jesus soon finds itself chiefly 
interested in the support and perpetuation of an 
ecclesiastical machine.” Verily! The pulse throbs 
at the truth we ought to face,—we editors as well 
as other headquarters people of every communion 
in Christendom. 

There is not one of us righteous in the face of 
this deadly indictment, no, not one. We do see the 
walls rise around us, not walls of a temple of the 
spirit, but the drab walls of a business whose end 
is something other than that which we started out 
to do and to be. Over the walls the sun shines not! 
“Every denomination soon finds itself with a sort 
of ‘super-church’ on its hands, with no end of ‘over- 
head’.” .. . All sorts of commissions, committees, 
and secretaries “assure us that true loyalty involves 
the sacrifice of purely parochial interests to the 
support of the central organization”. Thev devise 
many things to keep themselves and us busy. This 
is true of all order of churches, says the writer in 
The Churchman, including the “absolutely inde- 
pendent” ones, such as Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Universalist, and Unitarian. 

And those who work this perfect work of in- 
stitutionalism, whose living is their job, cannot be 
expected to regard their achievements with complete 
disinterest. They must—we must—justify our 
existence, and say with the Lord at creation-time, 
“Tt is very good”, when the work is done. 

Our Episcopalian neighbor says more, but let 
this conclude his searching analysis: “The church 
herself, and this applies to every denomination, 
might well be summoned to justify her existence 
in her present form, and under her present methods 
of organization and administration.” 

Whether or not the administrative heads of the 
church themselves take the initiative makes little 
difference, for to-day we are all come to judgment. 
The testing is ours, inexorably, because of the eco- 
nomic and spiritual distraughtness over all the 
world. We must take the reckoning and the verdict, 
—that means every one of us. Perhaps it will revive 
the spirit of the first century of our religion, if we 
do this thing thoroughly. We shall survive only 
if we serve, and we shall serve if we heal, instruct, 
comfort, inspire. Let us be realists and forget ut- 
terly such an abstract fiction as the institution, 
and even the largely factitious thing called an 
organization, and remember in religion there are, 
after all, only persons, and these persons are souls! 
The cure of souls, and the nurture of souls, our 
own souls, all souls, throughout the world, is our 
calling, and that is done from hand to hand, from 
eye to eye, from spirit to spirit, and never by big 
offices and officialdom ! 

As our discerning colleague—a great power in 
Methodism—the editor of The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, brooding on this solemn matter with 
his Catholic and Episcopalian allies, says, “When 
church editors scold—which is one of the necessary 
functions of church editors—whether they are 
Protestant or Roman Catholic is not very impor- 
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tant. In any church the same defects are seen.” He 
lays bare the organizational sins of his own church, 
which is, next to the Catholic Church, the greatest 
religious institution in the world. Recently, in 
Atlantic City, the leaders, bishops and such, who 
plan for the forthcoming General Conference, de- 
cided upon seven major objectives—we squirm at 
the organizational phrase!—to be considered in 
that great gathering. Of the seven subjects, says the 
editor, “four will not add an ounce to the strength 
of our church’s witness against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. And yet these four will command a 
good part of the thought and time of eight hun- 
dred immortal souls for three weeks next May.” 
Like the world around us, it looks, does it not, as 
if the churches also were due for a revolution as a 
preparation for a new era in religion? 


The Best Field 
A T CHRISTMAS TIME home is in our hearts. 


All the tenderness of our feeling gathers 

round its spiritual beauty. We have now such 
accessions of devotion to those who create the 
miracle of its reality as come at no other season of 
the year. A daily paper, The Sun, of Baltimore, is 
contemplative of the subject, and asks why the 
home is such a fine and precious thing. Its rich 
fertile soil furnishes the very best field for the de- 
velopment of the virtues which we most need. Its 
seclusion, its shelter, its wise and careful culture 
are invaluable to growing souls, and nothing can 


make up for the lack of them. 


We have a multitude of institutions which we e¢all schools, 
but the real schools [says The Swn], where the real lessons 
of life are learned, are the homes of America. We hear a 
good. deal about the higher education, but there is a higher 
education still, the highest that can be had. It is found in the 
lofty lessons of self-control and self-sacrifice and sublime faith 
and splendid trust which home life has such marvelous power 
to teach. There is no training to be had in school, or college, 
or anywhere in the world which can take the place of the 
discipline of home. Hvery true Christian home is a university, 
fully equipped, amply endowed, and able to give the highest 
education which can be got in this world. 


Thirteen Methodist Parsons 


r | YHIRTEEN METHODIST PARSONS away 
back in 1752 (among them the Wesley brothers, 
John and Charles) signed a covenant about 

themselves which every minister might hang on his 

study wall or paste in his hat. The six articles of this 
solemn agreement follow: 

It is agreed by us whose names are underwritten : 

1. That we will not listen or willingly inquire 
after any ill concerning each other; 

2. That if we do hear any ill of each other, we 
will not be forward to believe it; 

3. That as soon as possible we will communi- 
cate what we hear by speaking or writing to the 
person concerned ; 

4. That till we have done this, we will not write 
or speak a syllable of it to any other person 
whatsoever ; . 

5. That neither will we mention it, after we have 
done this, to any other person ; 

6. That we will not make any exception to any’ 
of these rules, unless we think ourselves absolutely 
obliged in conference so to do. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
New Plans for The Wayside Pulpit 


The committee asks cooperation in its important venture—Effective 
sentences planned for 1932 


CHARLES R. JOY 


there is a very interesting person called 

Pococurante. Pococurante lived in the 
midst of great luxury and yet was rather 
unhappy because of his critical spirit. 
“What an extraordinary man’, said Can- 
dide to himself. ‘What a great genius is 
this Pococurante. Nothing can please him.” 
If this be a sign of genius, then The Way- 
side Pulpit Committee can abundantly 
testify to the genius of our fellowship. 
There is never a lack of those who, to 
quote Candide again, “perceive defects 
where other people fancy they see beauty”, 
and “find their pleasure in having no 
pleasure”. 

Of course, much of this criticism is 
justified. The Wayside Pulpit Committee 
would be the first to admit it. But much of 
it springs from ignorance as to the nature 
of the committee’s work and of the diffi- 
culties which it encounters. When the 
same series of sentences is criticized by 
some because it is too prosaic and by 
others because it is too poetic, one nat- 
urally wonders what the solution of the 
problem may be; and when one says that 
the selection of the committee is flat, stale 
and unprofitable, while another says that 
its selection is so admirable that every 
sentence ought to be elaborated into a 
sermon, one is again a little puzzled. The 
committee itself is led to believe that its 
selections on the whole have not been so 
bad as some people have thought them, 
though, on the other hand, not so good as 
others have told us they were. 

The purpose of this article is to 
familiarize the fellowship with the prob- 
lem that The Wayside Pulpit Committee 
faces and to plead for a wider cooperation 
on the part of those who are interested 
in the spreading of our message. A new 
Wayside Pulpit Committee is at work and 
the policy of the committee will be in the 
future somewhat different from what it 
has been in the past. It will try to pre- 
serve what was good in the former plan 
and to add new features that may satisfy 
critics. 

In the first place, the committee will 
continue to issue each quarter a series of 
sentences that can be used by a great 
variety of churches, not simply by churches 
of our own fellowship but by those of 
other fellowships who find The Wayside 
Pulpit a useful medium for the spreading 
of fundamental religious teaching. One of 
our loyal Unitarians traveling in the 
South writes: “A tribute to the univer- 
sality and catholicity, if not the denomi- 
national character, of The Wayside Pulpit. 
Just saw your No. 734 posted proudly in 
front of the First Baptist Church in this 
fundamentalist stronghold.” Now the very 
fact that a Baptist church is able to use 
The Wayside Pulpit has been a source of 
severe criticism. Yet the committee is fully 
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conyinced of the worth of this particular 
enterprise. After all, the Unitarian church 
has always insisted that underneath all 
religions is religions itself, and that our 
faith was of that simple fundamental 
character which all churches acknowledge 
as a basis of their faith. The love of God 
and the love of man: here we have the 
foundation of a world religion. It has al- 
ways seemed worth while, therefore, to issue 
such sentences as might be very widely 
used beyond our fellowship, sentences of 
fundamental religious character, helpful, 
inspiring, thought-provoking to the passer- 
by, whatever his religious loyalty might be. 

On the other hand, we believe that our 
critics are justified in saying that we 
ought to be using The Wayside Pulpit for 
the furtherance of that which is distinc- 
tive in our gospel. If, as a separate fellow- 
ship of churches, we have a definite con- 
tribution to make to the religious life of 
America, distinct from that made by 
other churches, then it ought to be evident 
in the bulletins that we post in front of 
our churches. The new committee believes 
that there is justice in this comment and 
proposes hereafter to issue at least during 
one quarter of each year an alternate set 
of sentences which shall be distinctively 
Unitarian and liberal. The first series of 
these sentences will be published for the 
first quarter of 1932 and will be sent as 
an additional set without extra charge 
to all Unitarian subscribers to The Way- 
side Pulpit. They will not be sent to non- 
Unitarian subscribers, who will receive as 
usual the regular series. All Unitarian 
ministers, therefore, will have thirteen 
distinctively Unitarian sentences to be 
used in the course of the year as they 
themselves choose. They can be substituted 
for the regular sentences which individual 
ministers or churches may not like. It is 
hoped, then, that with this choice all Uni- 
tarian ministers may find The Wayside 
Pulpit acceptable and useful, whatever 
their own point of view may be. It is to 
be hoped, however, that our ministers and 
churches will continue to be charitable 
towards the selection of the committee, 
remembering that no sentence is ever pub- 
lished unless a group of rather repre- 
sentative ministers and laymen are en- 
thusiastiec about it; remembering also the 
wide diversity of opinion in our fellow- 
ship, which makes it quite impossible for 
any series of sentences to have unanimous 
approval. We hope that, on the whole, 
our ministers will approve of the selec- 
tions and find many of them useful. We 
cannot perhaps expect more than that. 
There is no obligation incumbent upon 
any minister to post every bulletin that is 
sent to him. A bulletin can be kept up 
for two weeks, or three weeks, or a month, 
if desired, and out of the sixty-five sen- 
tences that every Unitarian subscriber 


will now receive in the course of the year 
it ought to be possible to find a dozen or 
a score which anyone would be happy to 
have posted in front of his church. The 
distinctively Unitarian set will be pub- 
lished this coming quarter on a somewhat 
better paper, buff in color, with dark blue 
letters. It is hoped that the Fellowship 
will approve. Gold and blue, it will be 
remembered, are the official colors of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and one 
of the special bulletins has been selected 
by our young people’s organization for 
use on Young People’s Sunday. The special 
series of sentences is as follows: 


The good life is one inspired by love 

and guided by knowledge. 
—Bertrand Russell. 

I disagree with everything you say, 
and will defend with my life your 
right to say it—Voltaire. 

Unitarians are seeking to create a 
fellowship greater than that of any re- 
ligion that has ever existed. 

The Unitarian Church is pledged to 
the reconstruction of religion to meet 
our modern needs. 

There are two extravagances. One 
is to exclude reason: the other is to 
include only reason.—Pascal. 

Religion is the shared quest of the 
good life—A. H. Haydon. 

Unitarians seek the truth, accepting 
the authority of evidence and facing 
the facts unafraid. : 

Prayer does not change God. It 
changes you.—Savage. 

Jesus—not God who made Himself 
a man; but a man who made him- 
self godlike. 

The seed of the Kingdom of God is 
not in this book or that church, but 
in you! 

The fellowship of the Unitarian 
Church is religious, but not doctrinal. 

This church would speak fearlessly 
concerning the individual, social, and 
economie problems of the day. 

The Spirit of Youth to the striving 
earth shall give the lives we meant 
to live. (Young People’s Sunday.) 


The regular series of sentences for the 
first quarter of 1932 is as follows: 


New Year’s: New occasions teach 
new duties, Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.—/J. R. Lowell. 

Man’s first allegiance is to mankind ; 
patriotism comes second. 

—Bishop Charles H. Brent. 

If thou faint in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small.—Prov. 24-10. . 

We believe in a sweeping reduction 
of armaments by all nations. 

World Disarmament Conference. To 
this event the ages ran: Make way for 
Brotherhood—make way for Man. ‘ 

—EHdwin Markham. 

Lincoln’s Birthday: Let us renew 
our trust in God, and go forward 
without fear and with manly hearts. 

—Lincoln. 

The measure of a man’s real charac- 
ter is what he would do if he knew 
he would never be found out. 

—Macaulay. 

The most enviable of all titles is the 

character of an honest man. 
—Washington. 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 

a humble and a contrite heart. 
—Rudyard Kipling, 
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We are not what we think we are; 
but what we think, we are. 
To have joy one must share it— 
happiness was born a twin. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
The soul of a brave man is stronger 
than anything that can happen to him. 
Haster: They are not dead who live 
in hearts they leave behind. 
—Hugh Robert Orr. 


It will be noted that three of the sen- 
tences lead up to the World Disarmament 
Conference, an event so important in the 
history of the world, and of such concern 
to our churches, as to justify this amount 
of space. 


The Register and News Letter 


The new Wayside Pulpit Committee 
consists of You and these other members: 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper, Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, Mr. Charles Bolte, Mr. W. Forbes 
Robertson, and Rey. Charles R. Joy, who 
serves as chairman. The most important 
member of this committee is you. You can 
assist us by gathering material, by pass- 
ing on criticisms, helpful or otherwise, 
and, of immediate importance, you can 
tell us whether or not-you approve of the 
new plan of the committee. 


What is the Ministerial Union? 


A well-organized body of ministers gathered to promote fellowship, 
safeguard interests and express a united voice 


ABBOT PETERSON 


siderable discussion about the pos- 

sibility of unionizing the _ school- 
teachers of the country, a member of one 
of our churches happened to read in the 
newspaper the announcement of the 
regular meeting of the ‘Ministerial 
Union’, and exclaimed: “So the ministers 
have formed a union! What next!” As a 
matter of fact, this Union, which seemed 
to him a novelty, had existed ever since 
the close of the Civil War without a single 
strike or lock-out. : 

January 12, the Ministerial Union will 
have attained the respectable age of sixty- 
eight years. Its organization resulted from 
the desire of many New England minis- 
ters to be enrolled in a fellowship larger 
and more inclusive than their own local 
ministerial societies. For over fifty years, 
its membership was limited to those whose 
parishes were near enough to Boston to 
allow attendance at its meetings. But ten 
years ago, its scope was enlarged to in- 
clude all Unitarian ministers of the 
United States and Canada. Its total mem- 
bership is 185. 

The Union exists to give fraternal wel- 
come and assistance to all newcomers to 
the liberal ministry, to safeguard the 
standards and the good name of the pro- 
fession, to promote ministerial fellowship, 
and to provide an organization through 
which the ministers of our churches may 
speak and act as a unit. 

The annual meeting is held on the 
Monday of Anniversary Week, and the 


S sce years ago, when there was con- 


_meetings of the Boston chapter usually 


come on the last Mondays of the seven 
months beginning with October. At the Bi- 
ennial Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, a luncheon is arranged 
for the members and an opportunity given 
for discussion. 

At the annual meeting in May, in ad- 
dition to electing its regular officers, the 
Union nominates a trustee for THE Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER and a director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. One of its 
important committees is that on Supply 
of Pulpits. This committee exercises no 
power in the choice of minister for any 
particular parish, but, through its  sec- 


retary, helps in every possible way to 
bring candidates and churches together. 

A second important committee is that 
elected to arrange for the Ministers’ In- 
stitute which is held on the year when 
the Biennial Conference of the A. U. A. 
does not convene. The Institute usually 
gathers in September, at some such meet- 
ing place as Andover Academy, for four 
days of fact-finding, study, and discussion. 

In a denomination so widespread 
geographically as ours, the problem of 
ministerial fellowship for men in isolated 
parishes is particularly difficult to solve. 
For such ministers, whose attendance at 
meetings is necessarily infrequent, mem- 
bership in the Ministerial Union has come 
to stand for a symbol of fraternity and 
comradeship. Rev. Abbot Peterson is 
president. Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Heretic: A Liberal Definition 


What is a heretic? One answer is given 
in “Chapel Notes”, issued by Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, R.I. “If you were 
asked to name off-hand a score of the 
outstanding religious leaders of the ages, 
you would begin with Jesus of Nazareth; 
you would probably include Buddha, Mo- 
hammed, Luther, John Fox and William 
Ellery Channing. If in the realm of Phi- 
losophy and science, you would recall 
Socrates, Galileo and Darwin. 

“These were heretics in their own times, 
every one of them. Age after age certain 
men have foreseen some next great step 
in human progress, and have chosen to 
be pioneers, often braving ecclesiastical 
and political tyrannies to speak out the 
new truth. The world owes a huge debt 
of gratitude to its dissenters and heretics.” 


Speaking Engagements 

Recent speaking engagements of Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, have been as_ follows: 
Kennebunk, Maine; Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; Northboro, West Upton, 
and the Harriet W. Holden Evening Al- 
liance, Leominster, Mass, 


MT 


Directors’ Room Furnished 


Y. P.R.U. has gift of valuable furnishings 


It is with gratitude and pleasure that 
the Young People’s Religious Union ac- 
knowledges the recent gift of a rug 
for the directors’ room from former 
“Y. P. R. U.ers’—the so-called alumni. 
The new rug lends charm and dignity to 
this room whose furnishings are the re- 
sult of contributions from loyal and in- 
terested members of the past. 

A few years ago when the headquarters 
of the Y. P. R. U. were moved into the new 
executive building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
the “old timers” were asked to furnish 
the directors’ room. A long walnut refec- 
tory table and chairs were purchased with 
the money contributed. About a year ago 
two of the youngest and most loyal 
“alumni” presented the Y. P. R. U. with 
hangings for the windows, blue flecked 
with gold, to carry out the Y. P. R. U. colors. 
This gift inspired Mrs. Emily Hargrave 
Elliott, one of the most devoted of former 
members, to make a further appeal for 
contributions for the rug. Contributions 
from individuals were supplemented by 
a single contribution of $100 from the 
treasury of the now extinct Unitarian 
Social Club. This organization, composed 
of Unitarian young people of greater Bos- 
ton, had a brief and brilliant career but 
went out of existence several years ago. 
Its treasury remained intact, however, and 
shortly after the appeal for the rug was 
made, the necessary machinery was set 
going to suggest to the one-time officers 
of the Social Club the use of the money 
for this project and to secure their con- 
sent. The rug has been purchased and 
now graces the directors’ room. 

To the many individual contributors 
and to the officers of the Unitarian Social 
Club who have made possible the furnish- 
ing of this room the Y. P. R. U. expresses its 
gratitude for their continued loyalty. And 
to them and to all Y. P.R. U.' “alumni” it 
extends a cordial and hearty invitation to 
visit and enjoy the directors’ room at 
25 Beacon Street. 


A Declaration of Faith 


Unitarian churches may make their 
own declaration of faith. The Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., has adopted 
the following : 

This church is dedicated to religion 
but not to a creed. Neither upon itself nor 
upon its members does it impose a test 
of doctrinal formulas. Love to God and 
man and the perfection of our spiritual 
nature it regards as the unchanging sub- 
stance of religion and the essential gospel 
of Jesus. Consecrating itself to these prin- 
ciples it aims at cultivating reverence for 
Truth, moral character and insight, help- 
fulness to humanity, and the spirit of 
communion with the Infinite. It welcomes 
to its worship and fellowship all who 
are in sympathy with a religion thus simple 
and thus free. 
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Marriage Wisdom 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


ESSAYS ON MARRIAGH. By Frederick M., 
Harris. New York: Association Press. 


The reviewer has frequently been asked 
by ministers for a small book which could 
be given to intelligent young men and 
women considering marriage, or to mar- 
ried people who are having difficulties. 
While the book under consideration does 
not meet all needs, I do not hesitate to 
recommend it for this purpose. 

The age of miracles is not yet over. To 
think that the Y. M. C. A., which up to 
very recently has produced the most 
“namby-pamby” sex material, should pre- 
sent us with a book which not only ad- 
voeates birth control, which has become 
more or less respectable these days, but 
even dares to say that happiness in mar- 
riage, rather than permanence, is perhaps 
the ideal, is striking. The late Mr. Harris 
even goes beyond this to point out, in 
his concluding remarks, that there is a 
lot of nonsense talked even about chil- 
dren. He says, “They are not always a 
comfort and support in old age’; they 
quite frequently bring down their parents’ 
“sray hairs in sorrow to the grave’. By 
their subtle neglect they have embittered 
the declining years of many a father and 
mother who _ sacrificed everything for 
them in the days of their youth. Though 
we may look with earnest yearnings for 
a kind of earthly immortality through our 
children, and our children’s children, yet 
we may have to come to regard with 
dread what we have let loose upon the 
world. Admit freely that we have as yet 
only the most elementary understanding 
of that delicate triangle of the father, 
mother, and child; shall we know enough 
to be sure that some of our chief prob- 
lems lie just there? In cases of obvious 
mismating the children are liable to be- 
come pitiful objects of contention. 

Perhaps it is just as well for Mr. Harris 
that these essays were not published until 
after his untimely death, as he would have 
had all the sentimentalists and tradition- 
alists in and out of the Association 
clamoring for his blood. 

He would also have had many ministers 
of the Gospel after his scalp because of 
the following statement: “If a priest or 
a minister or any other ruler of the reli- 
gious congregation believes indeed that, 
once the benediction has been pronounced, 
this man and this woman must remain 
united ‘until death do them part’, should 
there not be some lingering compunction 
about pronouncing that benediction with- 
out making any effort to discover whether 
or not the couple are reasonably fitted 
for life companionship? If careless mating 
under the impulse of selfishness or of lust 
be a travesty of true marriage, can the 
blessing of the minister make it other- 


imperfect world, but honest minds would 
receive more kindly the sacramental view 
of marriage if the churches in general 
appeared to have any sound conscience 
about their solemn declarations over the 
candidates for their blessing. Apparently, 
there is needed a little plain morality in 
this matter. If these church officials are 
not repeating what is to them mere 
patter, then it is a very solemn thing to 
say: ‘What God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder!’ These words border on 
sacrilege when pronounced over a man 
and a woman who cannot on any basis be 
judged fit to cohabit with each other.” 

There have been many able treatments 
of the problems of marriage, which have 
appeared in recent years; but the re- 
viewer knows none better than this to 
place in the hands not only of married 
people themselves, and those about to be 
married, but of ministers and laymen who 
are interested in this most important sub- 
ject. 


Religion for To-day 
PROGRESS AND CHRISTIANITY. By Raymond 


V. Holt. London: The Lindsey Press. 1s. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By J. C. 


London: The Lindsey Press. 1s. 


Flower. 


There is solid substance in these two 
little paper volumes, issued by our Unita- 
rian cousins in England; the first in a 
series to be published on ‘Religion: Its 
Modern Needs and Problems’, and selling 
at a shilling apiece. Mr. Holt, who edits 
the series, has contributed the introduc- 
tory volume which considers the nature 
of progress in civilization. He believes 
that the material conception of progress 
as held in the nineteenth century has been 
undermined; if we go on with it, we are 
headed for catastrophe; progress is not 
the result of direct striving, but the result 
of man’s creative spirit. Man is more than 
a cog in a machine; and an enduring 
civilization will stress human personality 
and spiritual values. Dr. Flower reminds 
us that interest about religion does not 
mean that one is religious, and that only 
in human experience, when we apply the 
“two great self-authenticating virtues of 
Faith and Love’, can one gain a religion 
that is significant and illuminating. The 
reviewer only indicates the trend of 
thought in these excellent little books, 
which should be widely read and which 
promise well for the others in the series, 
soon to be issued. F. RB. S. 


The Holy Land 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE AND Syria. By A. T. 
Olmstead. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$7.50. 

This history begins with the records 
of archeology and comes down to the 
Fourth Century s.c. The author is at home 
in the literatures of the various peoples 


wise? Oan we imagine on any theory that “which are able to shed light on this re- 


such unions are fitting offerings to God? 
We cannot demand impossibilities in an 


gion. Bible history is rectified or con- 
firmed by contemporary foreign records. 
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On the scale of world affairs Syria and 
Palestine are of small concern, except for 
the one important fact that they occupied 
a sort of bridge on the highroad between 
mighty empires. For many _ centuries 
Palestine was overrun by successive in- 
vasions of various peoples. The incursion 
of nomadic Hebrew tribes was a mere in- 
cident. And the book shows how they never 
completely possessed the land. For long 
ages there were strong walled cities held 
by hostile nations. The Hebrews were 
greatly modified by these earlier settlers. 
Israel, seen in the interactions of all the 
surrounding nations, gains a true perspec- 
tive and her history becomes a part of the 
world story, no longer to be regarded as 
an exception, a miraculous intervention 
of something strangely different. F. J. 4. 


Captain of Shock Troops 

St. IGNATIUS: FOUNDER OF THE JESUITS. By 
Christopher Hollis. New York: Harper and 
Bros, $2.50. 


Here is a rare thing, the life of a 
Catholic Saint in excellent English, de 
lightful and interesting, written from a 
Catholic viewpoint by a Catholic ac- 
quainted with the ways of the modern 
mind. Imagine a hagiographer who finds 
faults in the subject whose life he writes! 
Mr. Hollis confesses that Ignatius was 
lacking in an appreciation of the joy of 
just living. He actually admits that before 
his conversion the Saint committed mortal 
sins, sins of the flesh! The non-Catholic 
who wants to know something of the life 
and times of the man who played such 
a tremendous part in the period of 
Catholic revival and renovation succeed- 
ing the Protestant Revolt will find this 
book easy and pleasant reading as well as 
trustworthy and informing. 

There is this warning for the unwary, 
however. The book bares no “Imprimatur” 
of Catholic authority. Furthermore the 
author is a layman and not a priest. I 
doubt very much that he could have ob- 
tained official prelatical sanction for this 
book, although it has been made a 
Catholic Book Club selection. I am posi- 
tive that were he a priest he would be 
in danger. This is merely to advise the 
non-Catholic that such concessions as 
seem to be made by Mr. Hollis to .the 
modern spirit are not concessions on the 
part of the church that changeth not. 

But one reads a life of Ignatius te 
learn about Ignatius and his Jesuits; and 
this is about the best work for the popu- 
lar mind that I know of. J. OLR 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tue DeBvyOTIONAL YEAR Book. By Amos R. 
Wells. Boston: W. A. Wilde Oompany. $2.50. 


A text, a meditation, and a prayer for 
every day. Entirely evangelical. E. F. 


SprMons TO My Frienns. By ZB. J. Morris, 
D.D. Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00 


Rather heavy discourses without much 
felicity of expression, on the intellectual 
perplexities of modern religion; treating, 
among other themes, Professor Leuba's 
“God and Immortality’, Dora Russell’s 
“Right to be Happy’, and Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s “Twilight of Christianity”. 

F. R. 8. 
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Celebrate Installation of Dr. C. E. Park 
At First Church in Boston, 25 Years Ago 


Dr. Howard N. Brown and Prof. William W. Fenn, who shared in 


original service, among ministers who take part 


R. CHARLES HE. PARK’S twenty- 
D fifth anniversary as minister of the 

First Church in Boston, Mass., was 
celebrated by a service December 6. 
Among the ministers who took part were 
two who shared in Dr. Park’s installa- 
tion service in 1906, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, minister emeritus of King’s 
Chapel, and Prof. William W. Fenn of the 
Theological Schoo] in Harvard University. 
A third, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer 
Professor Emeritus of Christian Morals 
in Harvard University, though unable tuo 
be present, prepared the following prayer 
of invocation, which was read by Dr. 
Brown and the congregation : 

“Most gracious and merciful God, we 
pray for a sense of thy beneficent guid- 
ance, aS we begin our common worship. 
Bless us with sacred memories of the be- 
loved and honored lives which have here 
found their spiritual home, the cloud of 
witnesses which overshadows our worship. 
Convert this reminiscence of the past into 
resolution for the future, that our com- 
memoration may be our consecration, and 
our history sustain our hope. Direct us 
in our worship, that it may be in spirit 
and in truth; and discipline our desires, 
that they may find the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life. Amen.” 

Dr. Park spoke in memory of past mem- 
bers of the church: 

“Twenty-five years takes a heavy toll 
from our congregation. As we gather here 
this evening our hearts are crowded with 
memories of those who have worshiped 
with us here, whose faces have vanished, 
whose voices are silent, but whose loving 
devotion and fidelity were lavishly spent 
in the service of this church, and are its 
precious possession. 

“One of the happiest aspects of this 
occasion is the opportunity it gives us, not 
only to recall these reminiscences but to 
give some expression of the gratitude we 
feel to those who in their unseen ways 
are sharing with us the recollections and 
reconsecrations of this moment.” 

The address was by Dr. Willard L. 
Sperry, dean of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. 

He said, in part: 

“Your present minister was installed 
twenty-five years ago. Professor Peabody 
gave him his charge. He spoke with 
eandor of the rapid changes then going 
on this downtown part of the city. He 
said that many of these changes boded 
ill for organized religion and that these 
forces of subtle disintegration could be 
met “only by a soul aflame with the 
power and appeal of a religion which has 
stood the test of ages’. To the demand 
that our churches should be more active 
in the affairs of the world, he replied that 
good preaching and faithful pastoral care 
of a people have no adequate substitutes. 
He repudiated for your minister the se- 
ductions of mere novelty. He required of 
your minister—and these are his own 


words—that he be ‘a seer into things, 
into people, into life—and through life 
into eternity’. 

“Under Dr. Park’s ministry this church 
has vindicated the high seriousness, the 
tender solicitude, the undeviating confi- 
dences of the Christian religion. He has 
never sold his birthright as a free man, 
but has remained through many vicissi- 
tudes an unbought soul. He has been 
faithful to Professor Peabody’s first in- 
junction that a whole man should be em- 
ployed to lead people on toward all truth. 
He has refused to be departmentalized or 
diverted from the major offices of the 
Christian ministry. Impatience with con- 
ceptions of the Christian ministry more 
contemporary and, therefore, less abiding 
than those which have prevailed here is 
plainly seen in retrospect and perspective 
to have been mistaken. The steady 
serenity of your minister’s spirit, the 
splendid clarity of his mind, the generous 
charity of the heart of him have com- 
municated themselves not merely through 
you to many persons to whom you are 
his interpreters, but directly from his 
own life and work to his fellow minis- 
ters. So that there are ministers all about 
you for whom this ministry, both in its 
preaching and in its pastoral care, has 
become an inspiration and a pattern.” 


Dedicate Organ and Other Gifts 
In Service at Albany (N.Y.) Church 


A special service was held at the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Albany, 
N.Y., November 15, to dedicate an organ 
and other gifts beautifying and enriching 
the church. 

Largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
Abiel Smith, one of the oldest members 
of the church, a campaign of three years 
resulted in the purchase of the organ, 
which was placed in the rear balcony of 
the church, Four of the leading musicians 
of Albany, none a Unitarian, gave their 
services in the celebration, the responses 
and order of which were suggested by Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote of the First Church 
in Belmont, Mass. 

The gift by the Women’s Alliance of a 
Fourteenth Century-style tapestry, hung 
in the large panel in the chancel, and of 
pulpit furniture, consisting of an early 
Victorian davenport and chairs upholstered 
in blue to harmonize with the church 
decoration, were also recognized. The pul- 
pit furniture was given by Mrs..John J. 
Jansen and Mrs. William W. Peck, wife 
of the minister. 

The Albany church now has a place of 
worship of modest charm and distinction 
befitting the beauty and simplicity of 
the Unitarian faith and testifying to the 
love and sacrificial devotion of its fol- 
lowers. 
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A reception to Dr. and Mrs. William 
L. Sullivan, celebrating the second anni- 
versary of their association with the mem- 
bers of the First Unitarian Church of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., was given December 3. 


Mrs. Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, wife 
of Henry R. Mussey, former managing 
editor of The Nation, and daughter of 
Rey. Samuel J. Barrows, former editor 
of THe Recister, died in Neubranden- 
burg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Germany, No- 
vember 29. 


Hyland Baggerly of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Jose, Calif., and owner and 
editor of The Los Gatos Mail News, has 
been elected president of the Pacific Coast 
Baseball League. 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of the First 
Unitarian Church of Long Beach, Qalif., 
debated with Bertrand Russell on the 
question, “Is Monogamy Doomed?’, at a 
meeting of the Liberal Forum of Long 
Beach, November 19. Mr. Byrnes acted as 
the judge in a Peace Pageant celebrating 
Armistice Day, in the Municipal Audi- 
torium of Long Beach, November 11. 


Rey. Chester A. Drummond of the 
Channing Church of Newton, Mass., has 
resigned. 


Rey. Walter C. Green of Cleveland, 
Ohio, former librarian of the Meadville 
Theological School, has taken charge of 
the library of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland. 


Miss D. Louise Henderson, parish as- 
sistant of All Souls’ Church of New York 
City, is chairman of the Unitarian and 
Universalist group on the committee of 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant women, 
which as part of the Women’s ‘Division of 
the Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee of New York City, is enlisting the 
cooperation of the women in the churches 
and synagogues to eontribute to the re- 
lief of the unemployed households. 


Dedicate Organ at Pomona, Calif. 

At a Thanksgiving recital presented by 
the First Unitarian Church of Pomona, 
Calif., a new organ, “the Spencer organ’, 
was dedicated. Rev. Julia N. Budlong led 
the congregation in a dedication service 
written by herself, and the following 
musicians took part: Chauncey Haines, 
organist; Miss Margaret Johnston, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Howard F. Loucks, contralto; 
Mrs. Frank B. Pedley, soprano; Andrew 
Dean, tenor; Boyle Montz, baritone; 
Loren Adair, quartette director and pian- 
ist, and Carl Adams, violinist. 


Monvrcuair, N.J.—The board of trustees 
of the Unity Church have received from 
the estate of Robert Lynn Cox the sum 
of $5,000 as provided in his will. Interest 
on the bequest will be used as it accuma- 
lates only for the enrichment and beauti- 
fying of the church and its equipment. 
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New York Unitarians and Universalists 


Meet in Joint Conference in Brooklyn 


Rev. Thomas E. Potterton and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin speak on the 
message of liberalism—Memorial to Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers 


HE Metropolitan Conference as a 
gesture of fellowship held a union 
conference of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, November 14, at the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Four things stand out as high lights 
in the conference. 

1. The afternoon session began with a 
devotional service led by Miss Betty 
Arnold of the All Souls’ Universalist 
Church and Saxton Seward of the Church 
of the Saviour. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall pre- 
sided at the session and in speaking of 
the present movement for Universalist- 
Unitarian union told of earlier efforts 
toward cooperation between the two de- 
nominations, which had the result that 
for thirty years they had not trespassed 
upon each other’s territory. He then in- 
troduced Rey. Thomas BH. Potterton of the 
Church of Our Father (Universalist) who 
spoke on “The Positive Message of Lib- 
eralism”. Among other things he said that 
liberalism is committed to the search for 
truth and only truth, that it believes in 
the indwelling spirit of God, that human- 
ism is not a religion and that eternal 
goodness is at the heart of things. He also 
pleaded for an exhibit of the highest intel- 
lectualism expressed emotionally in beau- 
tiful forms. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, speak- 
ing on the same subject, said that some 
of the positive messages of liberal reli- 
gion were that liberals walk by faith, 
search for the truth, believe in right con- 
duct and invite all others to travel the 
liberal road. 

2. The second high point of the confer- 
ence was the memorial service to Dr. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, late minister of the 
Unity Church of Montclair, N.J. Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson of the First Unitarian 
Church of Plainfield; N.J., spoke of Dr. 
Wiers’s ability to magnify the ministry. 
In doing this he turnedto the problems 
which were right at his hand and began 
a service for the community which made 
him in twenty-five years the first citizen 
of Montclair. He had also a vision for the 
larger fellowship and through his travels 
and his insight he saw the problems of 


the world and looked forward with 
prophetie sense to their solution. 
Frederic G. Melcher of the Montclair 


church with feeling spoke of the hold Dr. 
Wiers had upon the hearts of his con- 
gregation and of the whole community, 
so that on July 1, with flags at half 
mast, the entire city was in mourning. 
Dr. Wiers visualized the cultural needs of 
the community and brought to Montclair 
not only the best of music but also leaders 
of public opinion throughout the world. 
To see an audience of 1,200 enjoying a 
symphony concert in this suburban town 
was to understand how much Dr. Wiers 
had accomplished. 

3. The third high light of the confer- 
ence was the dinner in the undercroft. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
church, who had graciously welcomed the 
conference at the afternoon session and 
who had proclaimed his allegiance to the 
idea of union between the two denomina- 
tions, presided. 

4. The fourth high light was the evening 
service in the beautiful church audi- 
torium. Rey. Cornelius Greenway of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church presided and 
in introducing the subject, “Peace and 
Disarmament”, spoke of his own experi- 
ences in the World War. Philip C. Nash 
of the League of Nations Association- de- 
scribed the machinery for peace furnished 
since the World War. He told how the 
League of Nations led the movement for 
the cutting down of armaments, and had 
demonstrated several times that it could 
put out the fire of war after it had 
started; he was confident that it would 
succeed in straightening out the Man- 
churian situation. He called attention to 
the fact that for eight years there had 
been no war in the world, a situation 
which had never existed before in history. 

The last speaker was the Honorable 
Canon T. Guy Rogers of Birmingham, 
England, who in speaking of national re- 
sponsibility for peace moved all hearts by 
his feeling advocacy of fellowship among 
the nations. He said we were trying to 
take the sting out of the word foreign. He 
spoke of being in Concord, Mass., and see- 
ing Lowell's inscription on the grave of 
the British soldiers who died there, “They 
came three thousand miles and died to 
keep the past upon its throne.” Mr. Rogers 
said that the past could not be kept upon 
its throne; that our job is to keep the 
future on its throne. “It’s dreadful to 
think that some papers and some people 
want the League to fail, but it is not 
going to fail but become more and more 
the central clearing house of the world.” 

EXpwin FArR LEY. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will meet December 21 at the Bulfinch 
Place Church of Boston, Mass. Supper 
will be served at six o’clock, and confer- 
ences held at seven o’clock. The primary 
group will be led by Miss Greta Sund- 
holm, who will speak on the subject, 
“Music with a Primary Group’. The 
junior-intermediate conference will have 
for its leader Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, 
whose subject will be “Methods of Teach- 
ing’. The superintendents’ leader will be 
Dean H. H. Meyer of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education. He 
will speak on “Educating for Peace and 
Good Will”. 

At the general meeting at eight o’clock 
there will be special Christmas music, 
preceding the lecture by Dr. Sydney A. 
Weston, editor of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. Dr. Weston will give “A 
Pilgrimage to Palestine’, with motion 
pictures. 
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Friends of Proctor 


Form association to increase financial 
support of academy—other news notes 


“The Friends of Proctor Association” 
was organized at a meeting in Boston, 
Mass., November 2, for the purpose of pro- 
viding the Proctor Academy of Andover, 
N.H., with greater support, both “moral” 
and financial. The organization is without 
by-laws or constitution and _ consists 
simply of people truly interested in the 
school—people who wish to show that 
interest by taking out certain types of 
membership, as follows: Donors’ mem- 
bership, $25 or above; contributing mem- 
bership, $10; sustaining membership, $5; 
general membership, $2. Nearly one thou- 
sand invitations have been sent to former 
students and friends seeking their co- 
operation. The immediate need of the 
school, to meet overhead expenses not 
covered by tuition, is $10,000. 

Thanksgiving Eve was celebrated by 
the students of the Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N.H., with the annual moving pic- 
ture party to Concord. All the boarding 
boys made the trip, accompanied by mem- 
bers of the staff as chauffeurs. A family 
of sixty sat down to a turkey dinner with 
all the “fixin’s’”. The occasion was made 
the happier because of the presence of 
several parents. 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster, was the 
speaker at the annual night-before-the- 
Yale-game dinner of the Harvard Class of 
1908, held at the Harvard Club in Boston, 
Mass. 

An informal dance for the benefit of the 
Athletic Association, attended by thirty- 
odd couples, was held in Cary House No- 
vember 28. 

Basketball practice began December 1. 
About thirty candidates reported. 


Christmas Music at Arlington Street 


The chorus choir of the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston, Mass., will sing a Fes- 
tival of Christmas music in the church on 
Christmas Eve. Thompson Stone, director 
of the choir, has planned a program of 
Alsatian, French, English, German and 
Catalonian carols representing the finest 
in the Christmas folk songs of the old 
world. In addition “God is With Us” from 
the Russian liturgy and Orlando Gibbons’s 
“Hosanna to the Son of David”, will be 
included in the program. Opportunity will 
be provided for the congregation to take 
part in the festival through the singing 
of the familiar Christmas carols. The sery- 
ice will be preceded by a half hour of 
Christmas music on the organ played by 
William Self. 


Rev. Edwin Fairley’s Granddaughter 


Nancy Cornwell Traub, the infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander §8. 
Traub, Jr., is the granddaughter not of 
Rey. James A. Fairley of White Plains, 
N.Y., as was reported in the November 
26 issue of Tue Rearster, but of his 
brother, Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate 
seeretary of the department of religious 
education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 
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Henry H. Fuller Dies 


Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, died suddenly 
Thursday night, December 10, at Lan- 
easter, Mass. Mr. Fuller was fifty-seven 
years of age. A tribute to Mr. Fuller will 
be published in an early issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Unveil Saltonstall Portrait 
In Watertown (Mass.) Church 


A copy of Rembrandt’s portrait of Sir 
Richard Saltonstall by Miss Rosamond 
Coolidge was presented the First Parish 
Church of Watertown, Mass., at the an- 
nual Old Home Sunday, November 22. 
Among those who took part in the pres- 
entation ceremony were Miss Coolidge, 
who is a prominent Boston artist and a 
member of the church; Miss Hlsie Cool- 
idge, her sister, who unveiled the paint- 
ing; Harold Everett, chairman of the 
parish committee, who accepted the gift 
for the church, and Rey. Walter F. Green- 
man, a former minister of the church, who 
made the prayer. 

The painting takes its place along with 
four other gifts marking the tercentenary 
of the founding of the church, which was 
celebrated last year. The others are an 
illuminated copy of the church covenant, 
a tablet to the ministers of the church, 
a model of the ship Arbella, and an 
antique, hand-carved chest containing 
church papers and valuables. 

Sir Richard Saltonstall, a governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, with Rey. 
George Phillips founded the town of 
Watertown and the First Parish Church. 


Accessions to Circulating Library 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., has acquired the following books: 


Addams, Jane: 
Hull House. 

Barton, George A.: The religions of the 
world. 

Browne, Lewis: Graphic Bible. 

Browne, Lewis: Since Calvary. 


Second twenty years at 
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Children’s 
mother. 

Cotton, Edward H., ed.: Has science dis- 
covered God? 

Dinsmore, Charles A.: The English Bible 
as literature. 

Gaer, Joseph: How the great 
began. 

Gilkey, James Gordon: Secrets of effec- 
tive living. 

Hadfield, J. A.: Psychology and morals. 

Hansome, Marius: World workers’ educa- 
tional movements. 

Hume, Robert Hrnest: The world’s living 
religions. 

Hutcheon, Robert J.: Humanism in reli- 
gion examined. 

Inge, W. R.: Christian ethics and modern 


prayers; recorded by their 


religions 


problems. 
Jacks, L. P.: The education of the whole 
man. % 


Jacks, L. P.: The inner sentinel. 
Lobinger, BE. M. and J. L.: Educating for 
peace. 
Murry, J. 
genius. 
Niebubr, Hulda: Greatness passing by. 
Overstreet, H. A.: The enduring quest. 


Middleton: Jesus, man of 


Pousland, Annie E., joint author: A 
friendly world. 
Robbins, Howard Chandler: Charles 


Lewis Slattery. 

Schroeder, William L.: Divine element in 
art and literature. 
Silver, A. H.: Religion 

world. 
Sockman, Ralph H.: Morals of tomorrow. 
Stearns, A. W.: ‘The personality of 
criminals. 
Street, C. J. C.: 
Czechoslovakia. 

Tagore, Rabindranath: 
man. 

Tawney, Richard H.: Equality. 

Von Hiigel, Baron Friedrich: Essays and 
addresses on the philosophy of reli- 
gion. Second series. 


in a changing 


Thomas Masaryk of 


The religion of 


Open House Tuckerman School 


There will be Open House on Christmas 
Eve at the Tuckerman School, 33 West 
Oedar Street, Boston, Mass., from eight 
o’clock to half-past eleven. All interested 
people are urged to drop in. 


«A CHRISTMAS {TABLEAU” (full size 7 4/’ x 714’’) 


For Christmas! 
AN ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out 


and color, planned for children 
from 5 to 8 years, but fascinating for 
anyone who likes to do work of this 
kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated 
so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. Takes about 
one hour to cut out, paste and color. 


Complete outfit in envelope with 
full instructions 


Free sample copies available for ministers and others 
in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street . 


-- Boston, Mass. 
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Children’s Books for Christmas 


One to Three Years Old 


First Picture Book, Mary Martin 
Peggy and Peter, Lena Towsley 


Three to Six Years Old 
Little Mother Goose, illus. 

Jessie, Walcoxm Smith) 4s. 4293-25 $1.50 
Angus and the Cat, Marjorie Flack, illus.. .$1.00 
Tailor of Gloucester, Beatrix Potter ....... $.75 
Story of Little Black Sambo, 


Helen Bannerman, illus. ............ $.75 
Karl’s Wooden Horse, A Bergman ....... $1.00 
Rattle: Pigs, allus. Leste Brooke. ie ans. 0 5: $.75 
Chicken Little, illus. Berta and Elmer Hader $.50 
Bremen Band, illus. Frank Dobias ........ $.50 
Little Lost Pigs, Helen Fuller Orton ....$1.25 
Mother Stories, Maud Lindsay .......... $1.50 
Child’s Garden of Verse, : 

Robert Louis Stevenson, illus. ....... $1.00 
Some Poems of Childhood, 

Hucenes Field illus tees. ies “eee $1.00 


Peter and Wendy, retold by May Byron, illus. $.75 
Six to Eight Years Old 


Silver Pennies, ed. Blanche Thompson ....$1.00 
English Fairy Tales, F. Ae Sieele.....,... $1.00 
Merry Animal Tales, M. A. Bigham $1.50 
Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 

LOrnton — DULLES TUS eines ee eee $1.00 
Adventures of Jerry Muskrat, 

Thornton Burgess; Wlust);,, .4..020 8.24 $.60 
Hollow Tree Snowed-in Book, 

Albert Bigelow Paine aye, tiie ee $1.75 
Poems Every Child Should Know, Burt . ..$1.00 
King of Golden River, John Ruskin ...... $1.00 
Listening Child, Lucy Thatcher, illus. ....$1.00 


Legends of Lumb Lane, 
Vivian Pomeroy, illus. ..........+.+ $1.25 


Magic Forest, Stewart Edward White ..... $1.00 
Adventures of a Brownie, 

Dinah Marie Mulock .............. $1.00 
Rip van Winkle, illus: M. L. Kirk ........ $2.50 


House on Edge of Things, 

Eihel \GCORME ROD MANUS.ob. sexes koe te $2.00 
Little Child at Breakfast Table, Gannett ....$.85 
Little Red Wonder Book, 


Lewis Gilbert Wilson .........08%.. $.55 
Eight to Ten Years Old 
Pickaninny. Twins, Lucy Perkins .......... $1.75 


Pinochio, C. Lorenzi, illus. Maria L, Kirk . .$1.00 
Story of Rico. Johanna Spyri ............ $1.50 
Erick and Sally, Johanna Spyri .......... $1.50 
Little Mixer, Lillian Nicholson Shearon....$.75 


Odyssey for Boys and Girls, Church ....... $1.00 
Nurnberg Stove, Louisa de La Ramee, ....$1.00 
Magic Loaves, retold from Herodotus ..... $1.00 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illus. ............- $1.00 
At Back of North Wind, George MacDonald $1.00 
Wild Animals I have Known, 

Ernest Thompson Seton 
Heidi, Johanna Spyri 


Ten to Fourteen Years Old 
Understood Betsy, Dorothy Canfield ...... $1.75 
Secret Garden, Frances Hodgson Burnett . .$.75 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 

Kate Douglas Wiggin .............. $1.00 
Little Women, Louisa Alcott ........ $.50, $1.50 


Winter of Year, Dallas Lore Sharp ........ $1.00 
Kidnapped, Robert Louis Stevenson ...... $1.00 
Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling . .$1.90 
Drinis, [ames BOA. acs, a8 ae een eee $1.00 


Man without a Couatry 
Bdward, Everets Hale i 05. tee sues $.60 
East of Sun and West of Moon, 


Rand Ks Roosevelt vy, © eee $1.00 
Six Years in Malay Jungle, Carveth Wells . .$1.00 
Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain .............. $1.00 
SmokyHW/2ll James Oye. ). AI: $1.00 
Children’s Bible, Sherman and Kent ....$1.00 


Any of these books may be bought at 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Postage on mail orders extra. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS 


Though in David’s city 
Angels sing no more 
Love makes angel music 
On earth’s darkest shore. 
THEODORE ©. WILLIAMS 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadeast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Laymen’s League, music 
All Souls’ Chureh choir of Lowell, Mass., 
4.30 p.m. Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 kilo- 
cycles—302.8 meters. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church in 
Boston, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Thursday, Sta- 
tion WNAG, 1230 kilocyeles—248.8 meters. 
(The Sunday morning address of Dr. 
John Baillie of the Union Theological 
Seminary and the Monday noon organ 
recital of Raymond ©. Robinson, will not 
be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 A.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 A.M. Sunday, Station WDRO. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
subject, “Christmas. The Childhood of 


Jesus”, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station WNBH. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1860 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Y. P. R. U. Conference, Andover, N.H. 

The Young People’s Religious Union will 
hold its fifth annual mid-winter confer- 
ence at. the Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.H., December 31—January 3. A,varied 
and interesting program has been ar- 
ranged and there will be the usual sports 
and amusements. For further information 
address Miss Linda Lancy, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DI RYE Tee hea 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Christmas 
Greetings 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TwWENTY-FivE BEaAcon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rtv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 


‘ Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 


Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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UNION GYMNASIUM 


FOR 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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How to Get “New Money” 
Indianapolis Alliance founds library and sells ad- 


vertising on book covers for profits 


It was really fun to found the Uptown 
Circulating Library [of the Women’s Al- 
liance of the All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
of Indianapolis, Ind.]. We made a loan, 
and were lucky in getting an ideal loca- 
tion, rent free, in a charming establish- 
ment owned by a church member, bought 
a few books, rubbed our hands in glee 
and waited for customers. First they 
came because, I believe, they were sorry 
for us, then they came because we had 
the best books in town, and now they come 
because they can’t stay away. 

We found the money coming in too 
slowly on book rentals to pay back our 
loan, and decided we would have bright 
book covers and sell advertising on them. 
With the mercury merrily bobbing around 
a hundred, we trudged to and fro, and, 
oh! but we were happy when the last 
ad was sold and we deposited our earned 
nest-egg in the bank, repaid our loan and 
had plenty of money left over to buy 
more books. 

The delightful part of earning money 
through the library is that it is what I 
call getting “new money”, i.e., we are not 
taxing the church members for contribu- 
tions. Those who like books naturally 
drift to our shop, but those who don’t 
merely smile and pat us on the back 
(sometimes a little too hard, too!). 

I believe this is a particularly good 
year for a rental library. First, “it’s smart 
to be thrifty’; second, that wretched 
ticker-tape is driving many men (and 
women) to the relaxation of reading, 
whieh enables them to forget their woes 
in the glorious world of make-believe, and 
then when chaos ends and order returns, 
and -heigho! return it will, books will 
have made new friends and our library 
will thrive and thrive. L. M. B. 


King’s Chapel Christmas Services 


The ehildren’s Christmas service at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will take 
place at half-past three o’clock Sunday, 
December 20. The Christmas Eve candle- 
light service, which Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, minister of the church, will con- 
duct, will be held at ten o’clock Thursday 
evening, December 24. The King’s Chapel 
chorus choir will sing special music. 
Friday morning at eleven o’clock Dr. Per- 
kins will conduct a Christmas day service, 
with holy communion. 

Dr. John Baillie of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary will preach Sunday 
morning, December 20, and Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church in Boston 
will preach at the noon services, Tuesday 
to Thursday. Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital Monday noon. 


Organize “ The Unity Singers ” 

Twenty-five singers and former mem- 
bers of the Choral Club of the Unity 
Chureh of Montclair, N.J., have organized 
“The Unity Singers”, to take the place of 
paid choirs at numerous Sunday morning 
services. Charles D. Whidden, former 
president of the Harvard College Glee 
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Club, is president and conductor, and 
Sydney S. Huxham, organist of the 
church, is accompanist and advisory 
conductor. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


1931 

Already acknowledged ............. $2,218.53 
Noy. 38 Society in Bolton, Mass. .. 3.90 

3 Mrs. Elizabeth A. Gumm, 
Carrizozo, N.Mex, ....... 5.00 

12 Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Paul, 
University, Wai) s.ts.-\ dete 10.00 

12 Society in Winchester, 
IMASSN |. . Somme cles specs 10.00 
13 Society in Warwick, Mass . 6.84 

16 Society in San Francisco, 
Calif... . ccoeiiaieiee fete 284.50 

25 First Congregational Church, 
New. York, SNR ito ckche eons 500.00 
30 Associate Members ...... 6.00 
$3,044.77 


Henry H. Fuuier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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CADMAN 


“Probably nobody 
since the world be- 
gan has told so 


many people about 
so many things.” 


— 


NET, $3.00, POSTPAID 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Avenue 420 Plum Street 740 Rush Street 


BE a0 Pee, ote, BM sete ees, ete ene, GM see ttes, tees, EM 
No-one ever gets 


enough BOOKS 


for Christmas! 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. 
A book to live with, from eighteen to eighty. 
The highest thought of humanity gathered into 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 
college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00. 
ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY, 
by Walter Fogg. 
Especially valuable for the man or > woman 
who teaches, writes, or speaks, but fasci- 
nating reading for anyone. Colorful stories of 
the origin of famous ‘sayings’. $5.00. 
NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS, by Oscar Laighton. 
Meeting ‘Uncle Oscar’’, as the Islanders 
have come to call Mr. Laighton, with his 
snow-white beard and red cheeks, is like 
finding Santa Claus again. The Isles of Shoals, 
seen through the twinkle of his blue eyes, 
makes a perfect gift for anyone who has 
known the magic of these islands. $1.60. 
A MODERN THEISM, by Minot Simons, D.D. 
Every chapter of this book carries a definite 
message concerning some of the baffling 
mysteries of human experience, inspires a 
positive, instead of a negative, attitude 
towards them, and points out the dawn of 
fuller understanding, as we climb the path 
of moral endeavor and of truth seeking. $1.75. 


At all bookstores 
TH BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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latest conelusions of certain scientific 


ous schools. 


one now love the God of an infinite 


ful points of view. 


216 pages. 


[* 


A MODERN THEISM 
By Minot Simons, D.D. | 
Minister of All Souls (Unitarian) Church, New York, N.Y. 


This book is a realistic approach to a modern theism. It starts with the 


just inferences for theistic principles. 
nificance of the moral and spiritual nature of man as an unescapable evidence 
of the nature of the Cosmic Reality, of which human nature is a part. The 
| significance of this evidence has been ignored by many philosophers of vari- 


The book deals with some of the difficulties which the modern person 
has come to feel in attempting to fulfill some of the simple and familiar in- 
junctions “te pray” and “to love God.” How ean one now pray? How can 


Benevolence in the nature of things? A Modern Theism presents some help- 


$1.75 at all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
-25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


leaders, and then draws natural and 
It lays great emphasis on the sig- 


universe? How can one to-day find 
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PLEASANTRIES 


From The Oak Grove Banner: “T went 
to church last Sunday. A collection was 
being taken up for some purpose. The 
preacher asked everyone to give until it 
hurt. I don’t believe that is a good rule. 
I knew one of our head deacons could 
buy out any ten members of the congrega- 
tion, yet the giving of a quarter would 
occasion him more pain than the giving of 
a dollar would most anyone else. I think 
somebody like him started this ‘giving 


until it hurts’ business.” 


An “absolutely straight banana” is now 
to be seen growing in the palmhouse of 
the Cambridge University Botanic Garden. 
This, it appears, is an even greater rarity 
than a blue rose or a black strawberry ; 
cucumbers sometimes pursue a compara- 


tively straight and narrow path, but 
bananas are born on the bend,—except at 
Cambridge. One can only conclude, says 
The Manchester Guardian, that the un- 


usual rectitude of the little stranger at 
the Botanic Garden (it is only six inches 
long at the moment) is somehow asso- 
ciated with the educational and improving 
tone of the place. ‘We not only win boat- 
races’, they will now say at Cambridge, 
“but are the only begetters of the stern, 
unbending banana.’ Oxford, home of lost 
causes as usual, will have to content itself 
with the common or curly variety. 


A letter addressed to “J. Bunyan, Esq., 
care of the Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don, England’, and marked “Please For- 
ward’, has been opened by the society’s 
secretary. The letter, reprinted in The 
Christian World, and apparently written 
by a young schoolboy, is ‘as follows: “Dear 
Sir—I am glad to see in a newspaper that 
they are selling millions of your books 
and I complement you on your well earned 
success. I am going to read them when I 
have time. By the way I collect ortographs 
and have Jack Hobbs and EHdgar 
Wallace and lots of other famous writers 
and I want yours to complete a set. So 
please send me one. Hopping you are very 
well and thank you very much. Yours 
truly -———- ——.” The R. T. 'S. secretary 
has broken to the boy the news of John 
Bunyan’s death, and has sent a copy of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress”, in the hope that 
he will “find time” to read it. 


Are you a secretary? One of them has 
catalogued the trials of the calling, which 
The Royal Arcanum Bulletin passes on to 
us: If a secretary writes a letter, it’s too 
long. If he sends a postal, it’s too short. 
If he doesn’t send a notice, he is lazy. If 


he attends a committee meeting, he is 
butting in. If he stays away, he is a 


shirker. If he duns the members for dues, 
he is insulting. If he fails to collect the 
dues, he is slipping. If he asks for advice, 
he is incompetent. If he does not, he is 
bull-headed. If he writes his reports com- 
plete, they are too long. If he condenses 
them, they are incomplete. If he talks on 
a subject, he is trying to run things. If 
he remains quiet, he has lost interest in 
the meetings. 
Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust, 
If others won't do it, 
The secretary must. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, INc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RUG WANTED 


measuring not over 6 feet by 9 feet 
for a bed-room in the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home, the Unitarian home for 
aged women. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON, Clerk 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


DECEMBER 17 1981 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles EB. Parks, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Hour 
of Organ Music 4.30 p.m. Communion service 
immediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. All seats free at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof. John 
Baillie, D.D. 38.80 p.m. Children’s Christmas 
Service. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital by Mr, Robinson; Tuesday and 
Thursday, Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., First 
Church, Boston. Thursday, 10 p.m. Christmas 
Eve Candlelight Service with Carols. Friday, 
11 a.M., Christmas Day Service conducted by 
Dr. Perkins, with Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30. A.M., Church® School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. ; 


_ NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown. Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 A.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—GUESTS. Come to New Orleans, 
La.! Perfect winter climate. City of unfailing in- 
terest and charm, Unitarian, with roomy house, 
admirably located, solicits guests. Reference: 
Rey. George Kent. Address Miss ADELE PLATT, 


| 1725 Napoleon Avenue. 


- REV. WILLIAM A. WOOD, Framingham, — 

Mass., -will book appointments for his 

popular address, 

; “What Is the Matter with the 
United’ States?” 


already given twenty-six’times. Terms and 
references on request. 


HEMSTITCHING and PICOTING done on your 
machine with new patented presser-foot. Price 
$1.00, Also want agents. CALIFORNIA CoO., 
831 5th Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


‘ 


